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CHAPTER IV. 


An awful silence succeeded, for one brief in- 
stant, this seeming culmination of fatality’s con- 
spiration against Caleb Chalkers—an incubus of 
thought, a paralysis of the soul! Despite the 
accumulated terror of years, Patty had dragged 
forth the portraits from their concealment—he 
saw all that ata glance. Despite his efforts to 
prevent that young couple from meeting, they 
were there together, as certainly as if fate—his 
religion—would have it so; and now’explana- 
tions would ensue—he had no doubt of it—which 
would destroy him! 

It was the agony of crime’s desperation which 
brought those large drops of sweat out upon his 
brow. Nota thought, not a hope, came to aid 
him out of this dark abyss, and despair, in one 
mighty and overwhelming cloud, settled sweep- 
ingly down -upon his soul—closer and closer— 
blacker than death—when, suddenly, there flash- 
od a ee of light out of this daykness, 
one blood-red ray, and one more fiery than any 
he had ever seen resting upon the roof of the 
mill. 

Then Chalkers laughed hysterically. He 
could yet save himself—by murder! The inlet 
by crime had brought him to the outlet by 
blood ! 

The very circumstances in which he was placed 
appeared to him, at first glance, to forbid every 
other thoughtof relief. Ruin, baffled vengeance, 
a menaced life, all united to plead for the death 
of young Ogden at his hands. And, fortu- 
nate circumstance! the youth could be taken at 
a terrible disadvantage, so exclusively was he 
giving his attention to poor Patty. She insensi- 
ble—4e absorbed in her restoration—no one near— 
ah! with one quick stroke of his trusty knife, 
he could set all to rights, and be himself again, 
without a fear of the crime’s detection ! 

Enough! he would do it! 

With a bound like that of a famishing tiger 
upon his prey, did the old man clear the inter- 
vening space, his hand clutching the weapon, his 
eyes gleaming murder, his grim features set like 
a vice! Another single moment! 

“Water,” said the youth, raising his eyes, 
like a flash of lightning, to Chalkers’s face. 
“ There is some yonder, in that tumbler on the 
table,” and with a single instant’s movement of 
his arm and waist, he spun the burly form of the 
fisherman around as if it had been a top. “ Quick, 
bring it here!” 

That single glance of those piercing eyes, the 
very calmness of that deep voice, had cowered 
Chalkers in an instant. Without a word, con- 
fusedly rubbing the spot on his arm the youth 
had taken in his grasp, he passed the tumbler, 
and Mr. Ogden sprinkled the pale features of the 
girl, and bathed her temples. 

“ Thatis about all we can do,” he said. 

There was still a treacherous glitter in the 
eyes of the fisherman, but the youth seemed to 
very well comprehend it, for his eyes were not 
as fixed as before. 

He bore Patty to a rude lounge at one side of 
the room, and laid her tenderly down, contin- 
uing to gaze wraptly and earnestly upon her 
The expression of her pale features had evidently 
touched a tender chord in his soul—strangely 
moved him, like a familiar thing haif-forgotten, 
or « new thing but half-known. 

“There’s something here that haunts me!” 
he murmured. “What is it? Of all female 
faces, this one, till now unseen, seems to have 
been mirrored the longest in my soul !” 

The hand of Chalkers suddenly came in con- 
tact with his arm, causing him—but it looked 
like accident—to raise his eyes and notice what 
a sorrowful look was on that afflicted father’s 
face! 

“ My poor danghter !” he said, in a broken 
voice. ‘The Lord, blessed be his name, has 
been pleased to afflict us grievously for many 
years! My poor Patty—my only darling, has 
jong been insane !” 

« Insane, sir ?”’ 

“Even so, the Lord have mercy upon us. 
You doubtless noticedthe wildness of her eyes, 
as of her looks and manners! That is the ex- 
planation, my young fiend—hopelessly insane! 


You can séé how excited and agonized she still 
appears, even in this death-like swoon! She has 
nearly fretted her life away—and mine, too. 
God give me resignation !—at imaginary evils, 
mysteries and perils, such as the unfortunate vic- 
tims of insanity are always inventing. The ex- 
plosion of the brig was so sudden and terrible— 
or, possibly, it might have been something in 
your appearance. Indeed, I think she said some- 
thing about resemblance. Insanity, you know, 
my dear sir, is a disease we cannot always un- 
derstand. It was probably your arrival—” 

“ Yes—yes,” interrupted Mr. Ogden, sadly, 
but with a look of relief, for the prejudice he had 
begun to conceive against Chalkers was all dissi- 
pated by those words, the more especially as he 
reflected that Patty had really looked and acted 
like an insane woman, to the best of his know- 
ledge. ‘I see it all now! I understand her sad 
condition, and your consequent grief as her 
father. Poor girl! what a pity—what a mis- 
fortune! Forgive me that I momentarily sus- 
picioned— But it is all clear now! The agita- 
tion you exhibited down by the mill, and ever 
since (lest my presence should excite her), is now 
fully explained. But see! She begins to 
recover !” 

A few faint moans left Patty’s lips. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Chalkers. ‘“ The Lord be 
praised for his mercies. Let us bear her to the 
other room, ere she becomes conscious, and take 
good care that she does not see you again. If 
you would only saunter down the road, across 
the bridge, down by the wood, till I have brought 
her to.” 

“To be sure—most willingly. I would not 
have her see me again!” 

“Ah, thank you! Poor Patty,” and he bent 
over her and kissed her pale forehead ere he 
received her in his arms. ‘“ Now, then, to her 
apartment. I thank God that in another mo- 
ment, she will be restored to life.” 

But no sooner had he reached the poor girl’s 
apartment, than he threw her roughly down on 
the bed, muttering : 

“Lie there, dash you! Fool and—poor Patty, 
my only darling,’ he added, as he saw that Mr. 
Ogden, anxious about her recovery, had followed 
him to thedoor ; “ poor Patty!” 

“ Poor girl—sad affliction !”” 

“?Tis so. And now, if you'll go, my dear 
sir—” 

Suddenly, Chalkers added to his words a cry 
like that of a wild beast—so hoarse and fright- 
ful—his eyes having encountered the two por- 
traits, which Patty had hanged against the wall. 

“Fire and fury!” he shrieked. 

With a rude dash forward, and another hoarse 
ery of rage, he tore down a picture with each 
hand, faced them together, and thrast them under 
the bed—all in the twinkling of an eye. 

“What is it?” asked Ogden. 

“These spasms will kill me,” said Chalkers, 
pressing his heart, “if the Lord isn’t merciful,” 
and the glance which accompanied the words 
told him that Mr. Ogden had not obtained a 
view of the pictures. “Aha!” and he breathed 
freer. ‘Patty has such an aversion to pictures ! 
The sight of them, atthe moment of her recovery, 
might have had a bad effect,” he explained, 
wiping the sweat from his brow. “Aha!” 








FRUSTRATION OF PATTY'S APPEAL. 


He felt—justly—that it we 
to his interests for Ogden to have caught sight, 
just then, of a portrait, under just such circum- 
stances, so much resembling himself. 

“Please go now,” he added. “I will soon 
overtake you—as soon as I can get her quiet!” 

With a sad heart and tearful eyes, the youth 
took a book and his hat from the table, and walk- 
ed out of the cottage. ! 

“OQ, treacherous fancy,” he sighed. “ You 
would have greeted her, as the ordained partner 
of my life, and yet—she cannot even know my 
name !” 

“Those dashed pictures !” exclaimed the old 
man, savagely, as he dragged them forth from 
under the bed. “TI’ll sink them a mile in the 
sea! Fool that I was to bring them here, asa 
sort of a triumph on Lady Manivers! *Twas 
well enough for my burglar’s craft to secure 
them, with the plate and other valuables, as well 
as the child, but to keep the dashed daubs—O, 
folly! And yet, who could have foreseen that 
this young savage, whom I suppose to be a cou- 
sin or brother of Patty—would have stuck his 
nose in here? I was a dashed fool, too, to re- 
tain‘the name of Chalkers after my escapes in 
England. I thought it was @ sort of a triumph 
to openly flourish here under that title, but it has 
tracked me here, I do believe! But, now that 
the dashed things are in the way, they must be 
removed. The cellar is no good ; they must go 
down to the mill till night, when I’ll bury them 
forty feet deep in the sand, with that, and with 
him.” 

He placed the portraits in a large, wide sack. 

“T'll go now,” he said, “ere she recovers. 
O, you promise to soon be wide awake, eh? 
Well, you just remain where you are, and do not 
seek to make me any more trouble! That fellow 
has the family likeness her own, and I don’t won- 
der that she took the cue for a squall! Yes, girl, 
but he hasn’t got so near to you yet, but that I 
can put blue water or green sod between you! 
There! you are almost conscious again. Anoth- 
er groan or two, a minute more, and you'll be all 
right. When I return, I'll tell you just what 
you must do, law and gospel! Doubtless,” he 
added, “I can invent something to explain the 
youngster’s absence. Keep quiet, now, and 
don’t go to making a fuss, girl, or you’ll repent 
it. Quiet and patient!” 

With these words, of which Patty understood 
only the conclusion, the old man took up the 
bag containing the pictures and passed out of the 
cottage, rejoining Mr. Ogden a few rods below it. 

“ You see,” he observed, “that your presence 
throws her off her balance, or you could stay 
here. As it is, since you must lie concealed 
somewhere, till I have learned from my friend 
the whereabouts of Watters—wasn’t that his 
name? I think you’d better go down to the 
woods.”” 

“Or up to the town 1” 

“JT should rather not be seen up there; Wat- 
ters—ah, no, Chalkers, now I have it—may be 
there himself! But there are plenty of places 
down yonder, by the old burying-ground, the 

Pines and Ol Field Swamp, where you can lie 
hid as longas you desire. Wait till I have just 
placed this bag in the mill, and I will go and 
show you the most desirable spot.” 
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The youth bowed his assent, and waited in the 
road till Chalkers had deposited the pictures in 
the mill. 

By this time, Patty had fully recovered her 
consciousness, and now came staggering out of 
the cabin, looking wildly around. Seeing the 
object of her search, she threw out her arms to- 
wards him, calling to him frantically, but faintly, 
and then she started down the path to see him, 
as fast as her weakness would permit. 

“ Poor girl,” cried Ogden, mournfally. “‘ How 
pitiful her condition !” 

“ My poor child,” rejoined Chalkers, who had 
again approached Ogden. ‘“‘ Walk on, if you 
please, Mr. Ogden, across the bridge—I will 
overtake you before you get far. I must go 
back and try to calm her!” As he said this, he 
seized his arm, forcing him forward. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

The youth proceeded, and Chalkers turned 
back, with flashing eyes, and wrath-convulsed 
features. 

“God have pity!” moaned Patty. “O, sir, 
do not leave me! Speak the word that will 
bless me—tell ye who you are, and way you 
came here! There must be something blessed 
or terrible in this resemblance. O, I know you 
are good and noble, and will not drive me to 
despair! It is the same face I have seen in my 
dreams, so expressive of affection and goodness. 
Alas! he hears me not—he will not stay! Lost, 
lost! He is gone away—away from me for- 
ever !” 

Despairing, with spirit utterly crushed, and 
body unnerved, Patty had no sooner realized 
that the youth meant to avoid her presence, than, 
with along wail of anguish, she sank down, 
almost insensible, moaning and wringing her 
hands. Yet, she strove to obtain the mastery 
over her feclings, and soon became so clearly 
conscious, as to realize that a dreaded face and 
repulsive form were coming up before her, near- 
er and nearer, larger and more frightful, every 
moment. She heard the hard and rapid breath- 
ing of our enemy—marked his flushed features 
and flashing eyes, and terror lent her strength. 
With a shriek she started up, and turned and fled, 
but with feeble steps, back into the cottage. 

“Anything—anything,” she cried, shuddering, 
“but to meethim! Better death than such a 
blasting and degrading presence. His kisses 
and embraces again—no, no! Never again— 
never !” 

Then, alone in her room, with the door closed 
she became silent, save that sobs would from 
time to time burst from her breast. Silent, yet 
how sad—how heart-broken ! 

“And so miss—yoa must make yourselt a 
dashed fool ?”’ began Chalkers, on entering the 
cottage. “ What! shut yourself up? No won- 
der you’re ashamed to look me in the face—me, 
your poor old father—otherwise, dashed old 
daddy! Well, well; for the present we wont 
quarrel, as I’ve company in waiting, but the hour 
of reckoning is near! You've annoyed me about 
long enough, and now we'll see who triumphs, 
you or me!” 

It was evident that Chalkers did not care to 
create any further scene with Patty, just at this 
time, now that she was quiet. A thought, too, 
had entered his mind, by which he hoped to em- 





ploy his time to better advantage than in blam- 
ing her. 

“ Ogden,” he said, “will want something to 
eat in the woods, and 1’m just the man to gratify 
his wishes, toacharm. I'll getit now!” 

He found a small basket in the pantry, and 
filled it with provisions. Among the articles was 
a little dish of tomato sauce, some of Patty's 
make, which looked nice and tempting. 

“That'll take his eye, winkers and all!” said 
Chalkers, with a grim smile. “A little season- 
ing, and the work is done !” 

From a little leather trunk, covered with dust 
and looking as if it had lain undisturbed a dozen 
of years on the shelf of the pantry, he took a 
vial of colorless liquid and poured a few drops 
into the tomato sauce, carefully stirring it in with 
a spoon. 

“ Enough to killa horse,” he muttered, “or 
adozen humans! If the youngster should eat 
that, he’d never want another meal in this world, 
that’s certain! But everybody don’t like toma- 
toes, and so, I’ll fix up the beef and other mat- 
ters with the same nice sauce! There you are, 
all right—znough of it, all together, to kill forty 
horses. Ha, ha! it’s a sure pill! He’ll be hun. 
gry out there, all alone by himself, and will not 
fail to relish even a cold slice of beef! If he 
shouldn’t eat it, why—I must try the pistol or 
the knife! One way or the other, I care not 
which, he’s a dead man before twelve o’clock 
this night—si non, as Jean Bart used to say, 
pursse—je etre rux enfers! There you are, and 
now my way is all clear again!” 

He placed the sauce on the top of the other 
food in the basket, carefully covered it all up 


overtook his intended victim. 

“Sho’s quiet,” he said. “ You saw her go 
back of her own accord. Wonderful are the 
doings of Providence, and I have just expe- 
rienced aslight hope that she will soon be restor- 
ed to sanity, in answer to my prayers.” 

“God grant it!” ' 

“And now that I have brought your dinuer, 
I think you will make yourself quite at home in 
the old burying-ground—yes! I am pretty sure 
you will, I assure you! I will come and report 
as soon as I return from the village.” 

“With the news from your friend concerning 
Chalkers? Very well; conceal me in some 
secret place, and I will try to be patient. I see,” 
he added, looking seaward, “ that our friends in 
the boat, the survivors of the brig, are pulling 
away towards the east, but in such a way as to 
leave it uncertain whether they mean to land or 
not. The fragments of the brig have not changed 
their position, the wind holding them off shore 
just about as much as the tide has brought them 
in.” 

“We must go,” said Chalkers, fearful lest 
somebody should see him with the proposed 
victim, and they turned away from the beach- 
road together, striking out for the interior of In- 
dian Neck. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue old burying-ground woods were less than 
a mile northeast of the Gulf Mill, and a walk of 
ten or fifteen minutes brought the twain to the 
little grove Chalkers had selected in his mind for 
Mr. Ogden’s retreat. ‘Che trees were large and 
numerous in this vicinity, but the underbrush had 
been so well cleared up, that no difficulty was 
experienced in passing among them. Here and 
there along the paths taken by the two men, was 
a deep excavation in the earth, upon which 
Chalkers cast many a furtive and thougttful 
glance, and which also attracted the attention of 
the youth, who inquired who made them. 

“The  resurrectionists,” replied Chalkers, 
“comprising doctors, the carions and others. 
This vicinage was a great nest of redmen, as, 
indeed, was all New England. Here, on our 
right, is Old Field Swamp, a den of a place for 
mud and rushes, where you might hide a thou- 
sand years without any danger of being discov- 
ered—except by tree-toads and snakes! These 
holes look a little gloomy—ha, ha! and you can- 
not help thinking how easy it is fur a man to 
fetch up therein, even in such daylight as this, 
the woods ure 60 shady, you know! But few of 
the settlers dare come here at alli—so, I suppose 
you'll have the whole territory to yourself. 
Sometimes you'll see honest John Welch, who 
owns most of the land hereabouts, striking out a 
bee-line fence or something of that sort, and you 
may see, too, occasionally, the old maid Nellie, 
wasting her sweetness on this deserted spot, as 
the poet has it, but there’s no danger of your 
being disturbed. And if, after all, any one 
should happen to pass this way, you can easily 
avoid being seen—which is a very important 
consideration.” 

“Of course—of course. I'll look out for 
that!” 

“ Here's the place—this clamp of pines, of all 
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shapes and sizes. Here’s a stump for a seat, | 
anda sort of a grassy knoll for a lounge, and I | 
dare say you'll be very much at your ease.” | 

“All right. What timecan I expect you back 
from the village ?” 

“Possibly in a couple of hours, but do not 
budge an inch till Icome. I will be here, cer- 
tain, jast as soon as I have found out the where- 
abouts of your man, that infamous Trotters! I 
see you have some books in your pocket, and—” 

“Yes. One I took off from your table, and the 
other is a private memorandum book of my own !” 

Chalkers started, then extended his hand, as 
if desirous of receiving the book, and said : 

“Thave but very little good reading. This, 
however,” and he took the little volume in his 
hand, “is very interesting and instructive,” and 
he turned over the leaves, “ being the life of the 
apostle St. Paul, whom you and I, in common 
with all other good Christians, must ever hold 
in blessed remembrance.” 

He tore the fly-leaf out, and gave the book 
back to Mr. Ogden. 

On that fly-leaf was written : 

“ Caleb Chalkers. His book !’”” 

Chalkers could not help but tremble at think- 
ing how slight a thing might have betrayed him, | 
but for his ready address ! 

“ But it’s all right now,” he said, with a smile. 
“ The book will amuse you till I ceme back with 
news about Hawkers. Put your trust in Provi- 
dence, and remember, under all circumstances, 
that I will labor for your success as faithfully as 
a brother. Good-by !” 

“Success to you! You'll find me here when 
you come back—possibly asleep, for I did not 
sleep but little aboard of the brig !” 

“The brig? But I will defer all explanations 
until I come back. May our kind Heavenly 
Father watch over you till 1 have tracked that 
vile Brockers to his lair. I am dying to know 
the secret of your acquaintance with young 
Spencer, but will not .detain myself to hear—” 

“T can tell you the whole story in a minute. 
I met young Spencer. in London last fall.” 

“I was aware that he went abroad after the 
mill was finished. Well, you met him in 
London ?” 

“And we became pretty well acquainted. We 
rode and played together a greatdeal. One day 
he chanced to mention Caleb Chalkers as the 
name of aman with whom he had had some 
connection—” 

“Aha! that is the way, eh, that you get track 
of the villain?” 

“Even so. Spencer soon told me, in reply to 
my eager inquiries, all he knew about the per- 
son—which, by-the-way, was not a great deal.” 

“ He did not know that the girl—no, young 
Spencer never knew but that she was Chalkers’s 
own daughter !” 

“No. Ididn’t care to explain. As soon as I 
could get away, I made arrangements to come 
home with Spencer, and did so. He and the old 
man had just got the brig ready for sea, and so 
I came up in,her.”” ‘ 

“Ah, you came up in the brig ?” 

“Yes. The Spencers did not care to come 
off quite so openly, as they have had some trou- 
ble, police on the watch, etc., and so they are 
coming along in a sloop.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, on the way up the Sound, I chanced 
to mention to the captain of the brig the purport 
of my visit to America. Strange effect! he rose 
right up in his seat, and said if I meant to harm 
one hair of old Chalkers’s head, that I'd find a 

bear-hug in him, the aforesaid old seadog. He 
then went on to explain that he had been on the 
west coast of Africa, yenrs ago, with Chalkers, 
and not only swore that he was Chalkers’s best 
friend, but that he would beat flatter than a pan- 
cake any man who should presume, in his, the 
bold sea-dog’s presence, to utter one werd, or do 
one act which could, by any possibility, be con- 
strued to the detriment of said old crony, the 
well beloved Chalkers !’”” 

“?Eavens and hearth! who was the captain ?” 

“A rough, piratical looking fellow, whom they 
called Old Tussle—” 

“Old Tussle! ’Eavens and hearth! it is 
him!” 

“What! do you know him?” © 

“No, certainly not—but I’ve heard of such a 
man. And so he stood up for Chalkers, to the 
death? What next ?” 

“Well, he finally ordered me into confine- 
ment, and set two ruffians over me, as a guard. 
Said he expected to see Chalkers in Milford, and 
that he would either sink me off soundings, or 
carry me up to the nigger kings—just as said 
Chalkers, after hearing the facts, should order. 
Then he, the said Tussle, that brave old sea-dog, 
and a lot of his jolly fellows, got as drunk as 
beasts, in drinking destruction to the strong east- 
terly wind which has been prevailing ever since 
we left New York, and they overslept themselves 
this m6rning. I took occasion to bribe one guard 
and knock the other on the head—so that I had 
no difficulty in getting off in the boat. The ex- 
plosion was accidental, and the result, doubtless, 
of the carelessness of some ‘monkey’ who was 
sent after powder for my especial benefit. That’s 
the way I happen to be here—the whole story. 
But, ha!” 

The youth’s concluding exclamation was caus- 
ed by the looks and proceeding of Chalkers, who 
had drawn a pistol from its concealment, and 
stood leaning towards him, with every limb and 
feature as rigid as if set in death. The fact was, 
the foregoing conversation had brought home to 
the old man’s heart such a keen realization of the 
danger with which he was threatened by the 
presence of this young man, that he resolved on 
instant assassination, as the surest way of self- 
protection, He could hide the body in one of 
those holes we have noticed, and thus arrest the 
deadly peril. 

But, as quick as the lightning’s flash, was the 
movements of Mr. Ogden as he imitated the ac- 
tion of his companion, drawing a pistol and plac- 
ing himself on his guard, where he stood watch- 
ing Chalkers’s every motion, as if to second him 
in every act that might be required for their mu- 
tual safety. 

“What do you see?” he asked. “ What's 


“, you are also armedt Thank fortune! 
there’s safety in that. I thought I heard a noise 
near-by, somewhere in the woods, and had a sus- 
picion that—that those fellows had come ashore 
from the boat to attack us. But you are well- 
armed—yes, and quite able to protect yourself, 
in case any danger should arise to menace you. 
Yes, you are quite safe from harm, and, on the 
whole, I think my somewhat apprehensive ear 
must have deceived me!” 

He thrust his weapon under his coat, and Mr. 
Ogden also replaced his own in his pocket. 

“And so,” said Chalkers, “ everything is ar- 
ranged, and I will go. Before night, if the 
Lord prospers my zeal, that infamous Butters 
shall be in your power. I pray that our mutual 
efforts may soon restore your cousin to her rights 
and honors, in freeing her from the power of the 
detestable wretch who has so long embittered 
her life, this wretched Snookers !” 

“T trust so.” 

“ With such energy of purpose as ours, your 
poor sister must soon be released. Did you say 
that the unfortunate lady is no relation to you? 
Ah, you are too much in thought to answer 
questions,” he added, after a long pause, “and 
I must now go. Keep up your courage till I 
return, remembering to put your trust in that 
one Wisdom which doeth everything well. 


Farewell.” 

“ God be with you! If you come back soon— 
eow ! you'll probably find me asleep.” 

Adieus were soon uttered, and the two men 
separated, Chalkers walking rapidly away. 

“ Yes, I shall find you asleep,” muttered that 

evil man, as he walked away, “ but it will be the 
sleep of death! Now, then, to the village. I 
must see Captain Trowbridge, make terms for 
the brig, pay him a thousand dollars on account, 
and get him to weigh anchor and come down the 
river. I would have the brig lying off the Point 
so that I can slide in her at a moment’s warning. 
I suppose Old Tussle has gone to Davy Jones’s, 
in the wreck of the brig, but if he hadn’t—if he 
would only come ashore and meet me—what a 
man he would be to join me in my plans! That 
$1000 note will make the captain easy, put the 
Sarah Martha into my hands, and I shall cheat 
him out of all further payments by running away 
with her. What a nice craft that Sarah Martha 
is—the nicest old Milford has ever turned out. 
To look at her fair proportions, would make a 
pirate or slaver of a saint—she is so well built 
for close quarters or a long chase. Now, to the 
village—then to look after Patty—afterwards to 
visit the woods—and finally to flee the country, 
taking everything I can secure!” 
Mr. Ogden continued to gaze after the re- 
treating form of the fisherman, until the inter- 
vening bushes had shut it out from his view. He 
then took a closer survey of the surroundings. 
Everything was satisfactory, and he muttered : 

“Little danger of my being molested here! I 
think I could enjoy a good nap !” 

He threw himself at full length upon the grassy 
knoll to which Chalkers had called his attentian. 
“Just the thing,” he suid. “How! how 
sleepy I am. Poor girl! I mean to keep my 
eye on her, and see if there cannot something 
be done to hasten her restoration to reason. 
Eow aw! is that a snake or a toad? Neither: 
it is a box-turtle. There was a reality in her 
grief which has made me—eow !—question wheth- 
er she was really insane or not. But of course 
she was, though. The old man could have had 
no possible interest in deceiving me. His vil- 
lany, however, may have been the cause. To 
speak frankly, he has, despite all his seeming 
piety, a most vile figure-head! Kow! I shall go 
to sleep in three minutes, if Ilie here? After 
all, supposing I should? He can wake me when 
he arrives, and nothing will be lost. In fact, I 
may require the strength for the affairs of to-night. 
Iam in need of a little repose, and I'll have it. 
Yes—I will!” 

He laid his head back upon the grass, drew 
his handkerchief over his face, and was soon 
sound asleep. 

When he awoke, he saw that the sun was low 
in the western sky, and knew that five or six 
hours had passed. ® 

“ Mon Dieu,” he said, starting up. “I did not 
mean to sleep so long. Where is the old man? 
No sign—not a trace! Kow—yaw. Why should 
aman go to bed gaping and get up yawning? 
There’s a question for you! Talk of the philo- 
sophy of tides and of centrifugal attraction! 
Here’s a subject nearer home—the true theory of 
gapes and yawns. Perhaps Pete was right when 
he said, ‘ You see, massa, we gap wit de sole at 
night, an’ sleep ’thout any, and then yawn to get 
him back again in de morning!’ How pleasant 
it is, to be sure, after the wind and the clouds! 
Summer is fairly upon us! I should think this 
would be a nice place for niggers and snakes !” 

As if to corroborate the suspicion, a large rat- 
tle-snake was soon seen coiled up ona rock at no 
great distance from our hero. 

“If we could only read men,” he sighed, “as 
well as we can read snakes! A single glance at 
them will tell you what they are, and just what 
to expect! The milk-snake—harmless ; the rat- 
tle-snake—poisonous, but honorable; the black- 
snake—without venom, but somewhat fond of 
hugging, and a terribly valorous fellow when he 
can get anybody to flee him! But he chases 
only a fugitive, and anything willdothat. Shout 
mad-dog, and point out poor Tray, and all the 
staid and respectable old citizens will not only 
throw their hats and canes at him, but will chase 
him with clubs like deers, despite of rheumatism 
and gout!” 

The snake seemed to be aware of Mr. Ogden’s 
presence, and to be annoyed thereby, for he slid 
off from the stone and commenced a slow retreat, 

“Let him go, since these woods are too large 
and unsettled for him to be a danger or a nuis- 
ance. Whew! old Sol stole the march of me, 
got into my face, and the skin is fairly blistered. 
Now for supper !”” 

He took the basket of food left by Chalkers, 
and seated himself on the rock vacated by the 
snake. Suddenly, he started. 

“An idea!” he cried. “If Patty was insane, 
why should young Spencer have wished to carry 
heroff! Ha! here’s a mouse. I wonder I did 





the occasion of your alarm *” 





He spread out his provisions on the rock. 

vs I'm hungry as a bear! Ah, tomato sauce 
and biscuit! Just the thing for a beginning ? 
Another idea! What if this man should be 
Chalkers himself, and she Patty? There are 
some things—and yet, it cannot be. I wonder 
why he does not come back? Here it is, almost 
night, and not a sign of his coming. Well, well; 
I must have patience. Now for supper !”” 

But just as Mr. Ogden was raising the first 
morsel of food to his mouth, the sound of con- 
versation and of footsteps came to his ears. 

“Ah! there he is,” he cried. 

The sounds in d every » and he 
soon saw two men coming through the woods 
towards him. They were noisily conversing 
together. 

“‘Allons trouvez ce Monsieur Spencer,” said 
one. “ Pent-etre sera-t-il a meme de nous 
aider!” 

“Je dis que non,” saw the reply. “Pas du 
tout! Je vonderaisallez a la Nouveau Haviny 
on a la porte de bridge—que diable est-ce que 
c'est que cela? Bridgeport. Les Spencer sont 
des scelerats. Il faut.Jes quittez, et allez cherchez 
notre fortune de nouveau ?” 

“Ah, my fine fellows,” remarked Mr. Ogden. 
“Two of the French sailors of the brig—two of 
the survivors, who have come ashore in the 
, boat !” 

He had barely time to glide away unperceived, 
ere the two sailors approached the spot of which 
he had fancied himself in full and undisturbed 
possession. Their eyes soon encountered the 
repast there spread out, and their great surprise 
put anend to their altercation. Most carefully 
did they scrutinize the food, the surroundings, 
all the details of the scene, as if unable to believe 
in the good fortune their eyes seemed to reveal. 

“ Voila,” finally exclaimed one of them. 
“ Voici le repas les dreux viennent de nous donnez! 
C est le break de fast—aoila les beaux mots anglais ! 
des gens invisibles et inconnus. En vowlez— 
vous |” 

His companion replied by seating himself and 
commencing to eat, and the speaker lost no time 
in joining him in the repast. 

“ Dve lost my gupper,” said Mr. Ogden, “ and 
must keep concealed, or I may lose my life! 
One of those fellows, that tallest one, is the chap 
I knocked on the head, when I took such a hasty 
leave of the brig!” He accordingly lay quiet. 








CHAPTER VI. 


Anp now, when our hero is thus situated in 
the woods, there is sorrow in that little cabin on 
Gulf Point, with Patty. There is joy, too, for an 
almost motherly affection is by her side and 
around all her life, in the person of Miss Nellie 
Wheeler, “the old maid Nellie.” And there is 
promise also, under that lowly roof, for both of 
these ladies have virtue and goodness in their 
hearts, and virtue gnd goodness are always silent 
prayers, forever Ting heawenwards, as the 
incense of the soul’s altars, to invoke the merciful 
bounties and blessings of our Creator and King. 

It is Nellie who speaks. 

“The night is dark, I grant it, but a night 
without an answering morning somewhere could 
exist only in a half-created world; not in this 
glorious earth of ours, where every blade of grass, 
and the humblest flower or weed, attest the 
bountiful and loving presence of our God! We 
have only to wait, with prayer and patience, 
during our little night, for the coming of the 
morn! All you have told me, darling, of this 
youth, of the pictures, and of Mr. Chalkers’s 
conduct, has given me joy, rather than sadness, 
for I recognize in these events the watchfulness 
of that Providence which means to bring you out 
of these afflictions and make you joyous and 
blest !” 

The words, the serene voice in which they 
were uttered, and the expression of the speaker’s 
face, would have served to explain why the lone- 
ly soul of Patty had become so closely and 
lovingly attached to that of her friend. In per- 
son Miss Nellie Wheeler was prepossessing, but 
there was a greater charm than mere beauty can 
ever give in the mind her words revealed. Her 
face was one on which sorrow had set its seal, 
but also one whereon purity, gentleness and affec- 
tion had made themselves an abiding-place for- 
ever. She was still in the prime of life, in the 
enjoyment of good health, and possessed of a 
comfortable property of her own, all of which 
advantages she devoted to benefiting others, as a 
messenger of kind words and good deeds. 

To Patty, Miss Nellie had always been asa 
mother, instructing her in all good ways and 
works. To her she owed her education, her 
high-toned sense of right and of duty, and to her, 
of all persons she knew, was she the most con- 
fiding and loving. 

“But Mr. Chalkers,” said Patty, in reply to 
her friend. ‘How to meet those fierce eyes! 
how to escape the evils his rage threatens to bring 
upon me !” 

“Tdo not think he intends violence, Patty. 
As he has not expressly declared that he is not 
your father, he will not be likely to repudiate all 
at once the fatherly sentiments he has hitherto 
expressed. Still, if you are afraid to meet him, 
or even have any repugnance to doing so, Cliff 
Cottage is open to your reception. You know 
very well that I shall be glad to have you with 
me.” 

“ Yes, Nellie, and that thought is a great com- 
fort to me now. O, the blessing of human sym- 
pathy—the joy of a loving heart’s consolation! 
I shall go with you—home with you, Nellie, 
never to come back here, for, if 1 am not really 
afraid of Mr. Chalkers, Ido not care to meet 
him. Let us go now, lest he return and give us 
annoyance. The young stranger has gone down 
that way to the woods—yes, he’s nearer to your 
cottage than to this! Couldn’t you and I find 
him? You might approach him, and bring him 
toseeme. QO, I shall die, if I do not soon see 
him again! he looked so good and so noble * 
Why did he flee from me in such a way, if not 
because that Mr. Chalkers had been telling him 
lies? We must find him—that’s all there is 
about it! O, my heart! why should it beat so 





not think of that before ?” 


wildly at the mere thought of him. Were you 


ever in love, Nellie? Do you know how it 
seems? Why should this youth seem to cover 
the whole vista of the future, as the sole arbiter 
of my fate ?” 

“Hush, darling! that is wicked. Remember 
how much greater, how much more necessary to 
your soul than even this man, is God! May he 
prove to be all your young fancies desire him— 
all you would have him be; and, indeed, there 
is reason to believe that he will. I have great 
hopes of man, and of this man, but only because 
I have a greater hope in our Lord. May he 
bless you, in speedily seeing you again; and in 
explaining all you demand, and therein will he 
bless me, for your happiness is mine !” 

“O, we must go—we must go! I would find 
him this very hour! I tremble to think what 
falsehoods Chalkers may have told him about me. 
O, if it should prove that he is as good and noble 
as he looks! and if he should see me again! and 
if he should know all about my birth and my 
parents, and come here to tell me all about it! 
and if he should frighten Chalkers away—and I 
know he could, for he had such eyes! and if 
he should marry me, and build a little cottage 
like yours, and not far from it, so that you could 
take tea with us every day !” 

“ Well, well, little mad-cap, what then ?” 

“O, how I should love him! how grateful I 
should be!. I should be willing to die for his 
sake !” 

“You would do that for me—perhaps for any 
one else. What else ?” 

“Well, I should desire to devote all my life to 
his happiness !”” 

“And what else, my little wild woman?” 

“T should wish to be always with him—to 
love him, to kiss him, to hug him so close in my 
arms—to be all the world to him in one small 
and convenient parcel! O, what a form would 
his be to stand between me and all evil—all 
harm! What eyes would his be to look love to 
mine! What a voice to whisper holy words to 
me, with all the gentleness of love! O, what 
eyes, and what a voice, to reach into the heart of 
a true woman, and bring up all the blessed treas- 
ures of her soul! to guide her aspirations to 
heaven and to eternity ! to quicken and purify all 
the better impulses of her nature! to make her 
blessed and sanctified, even in this world. O, 
how noble is man in the image of his Maker! 
when he lives up to the glorious capabilities of 
his being, and when his great heart is a deep 
fount of good and aff , where all the 
weary ones of earth who know him may come 
and be refreshed !” 

“And how blessed to be the chosen one of such 
a man—to be the nearest that great heart!” 

“The greatest glory of any woman’s life! O, 
may I be such to him! I feel my power over 
him, in acknowledging his own over me. Is not 
love, Nellie, always mutual? Will he not love 
as well—as well, Nellie, as I love him?” 

“Tut, tut, my darling! You have never ex- 
changed a word with him in your life. How can 
you go onso ?’”’= ns 

“Well, yes—but I shall! We are going off 
to find him, and we’ll do it, too! Come, let us 
go atonce. Iam strong now—not the poor, 
weak thing I was when you came; so powerful 
is the sympathy and comfort you have brought 
to my heart. See, it is almost night, and I am 
afraid, every moment, that Chalkers will come 
back. Let us go!” 

“ Well, get your things, and we will go direct- 
ly to the cottage.” 

“ Cottage ?” 

“ Yes, and then have supper.” 

“ Supper ?” 

“ Of course. Don’t be so impatient, darling— 
everything in good time! There, you are ready 
in a moment—it seems as if you could not con- 
tain yourself! What will come of such a wild 
and headlong regard as you seem to have con- 
ceived for this stranger?” 

“O, he is no stranger, Nellie. Those whom 
we are ordained to love—have we not loved 
them always? even as we shall love them 
forever?” 

“ But he may have been a mere truant here— 
a chance passer—who, even now, may have left 
the place, never to come back.” 

Patty fairly reeled at the thought. 

“O, do not say that,’ she murmured. ‘“ God 
will be merciful! I shall see him again, Nellie, 
or I shall die if 1 do not! O, dear Nellie, let us 
hasten to find him.” 

The two ladies soon set out from the cabin, 
and went down the beach-road, across the bridge, 
and then towards Miss Wheeler’s residence. It 
stood upon the brow of the cliff which juts down 
to the shore, in the middle of Indian Neck. A 
right pleasant place it was, especially in summer, 
with the tall shade trees around it, the eternal 
waves dashing against the beach, and the woods 
stretching far away in the rear. 

To get supper and look at Nellie’s garden, 
consumed considerable time. It was nearly dark 
when the twain set out for the roads, taking the 
little path which went up from the Cliff towards 
Old Field Swamp. Even then, they did not 
make very rapid progress, for there were bud- 
ding flowers and various objects of interest to 
arrest their steps, almost every moment. It was 
not till they had fairly entered the great woods, 
where the shadows of coming night seemed 
already gathering beneath the thick leaves and 
branches, that their minds became entirely en- 
grossed by the search upon which they had en- 
tered. Then Patty said : 

“We are going to find him—I know we 
shall! My heart grows lighter and lighter every 
moment !” 

“Do not be too sanguine, darling. Yet, I 
trust all will be well.” 

They penetrated still deeper into the woods, 
and every moment the shadows deepened around 
them. Patty kept up her courage pretty well, 
but she was not used to these dense solitudes, 
especially at such an hour, and it was only by 
thinking of the object she had in view, that she 
could keep her resolution superior to her fears 
and apprehensions. As it was, when Miss 

Wheeler, all of a sudden, grasped her conval- 
sively by the arm, checking her steps, she could 
not help but tremble. 








“ See!’ said Nellie. 





She was pointing at two dark objects lying 
on the ground—the dead bodies of the two sail- 
ors who had eaten the poisoned food. 

They had died near the spot where they had 
partaken of that fatal repast, almost as soon as 
they had finished, and without going but a few 
rods, in their retreat for assistance. But their 
torn garments, and especially the rents in front, 
which their frenzied hands had made while the 
poison was preying on their vitals—all this, no 
less than their convulsed features, showed that 
they had died a violent death. Both Nellie and 
Patty felt that foul work had been done beneath 
those twilight shadows, and that not long ago, 
for these lifeless bodies were still warm. 

A long soliloquy took place above those silent 
forms. Nellie had nerved herself for the dis- 
charge of what she deemed her duty, and had 
imp i her upon Patty. 

“We cannot bury them,” she said—“ we have 
no right to, tillan investigation has been made. 
These men are evidently sailors, and are certainly 
strangers, but we must seek to learn how they 
came by their death. Let us carry them down 
to that open space, yonder, and go and bring 
assistance !”” 

Together, in silence, they conveyed away one 
gf the bodies, to the spot designated. Then, 
just as they were about to return for the other, 
@ voice was borne to their ears, but not loudly, 
though at no great distance. This voice seemed 
to have a lightning-like effect upon Patty, wither- 
ing her powers, for she clung to Nellie’s arm for 
support, and became as helpless as a child. 

“ It is—Chalkers,” shesaid. “He is coming!” 
and that was all she could say. 

“Indeed! It does grow louder and louder. 
We must avoid him. This way—cling to me! 
We will hide in the bushes. Courage! all may 
yet be well.” 

She assisted Patty across the open space, to 
the dense bushes growing on the east side, where 
they both crouched close to the ground. They 
had scarcely taken up this position, ere the 
burly form of Chalkers emerged from the bushes 
directly opposite, and came towards them with a 
spade on his shoulder. In thus crossing the 
open space, carelessly humming an old sea-song, 
he came across the body of the sailor. He 
paused, near by, gazing upon it. 

Soon a wild laugh of triamph shook the forest, 
and awakened its echoes far and near. Then 
the hoarse voice of Chalkers added, in tones of 
infernal joy : 

“T have triumphed! It is he!” 

The shadows in the woods had now deepened 
80 much that he could not see the corpse dis- 
tinctly—nor did he care to, that successful work- 
er of iniquity, for he hadn’t a doubt of his identity. 
He had been so sure of his victim as to bring a 
spade for the burial, and why should he delay a 
moment, when in such a great hurry to return to 
his other affairs ? 

“ Yes, it is he.” 

Darting forward, he rudely clutched the body 
and flung it down into the nearest of those deep 
pits, which were so thick in that neighborhood, 
and immediately covered it with dirt, burying it 
deep—deep—in the ground. 

Then he laughed again, whilo he danced up 
and down upon the grave he had made. 

“So, Caleb Chalkers,” he said, “that is the 
way to do it. Now you are a man again !” 

He threw the spade over his shoulder, and 
turned to depart, as he had come, but humming 
that old song more joyously than ever. A sud- 
den idea, however, interrupted his steps. He 
paused and looked around. 

“This isn’t where I left him,” he said. 
“ What is the meaning of that? O, I see—he 
had time to go a few rods, ere the poison over- 
came him. All right; but I may as well go 
and get the basket and dishes. That will be 
well!” 

He went back, crossing the open space, and 
plunging still deeper into woods. Suddenly he 
paused again, however, throwing up his hands 
in astonishment. 

“*Eavens and hearth !” 

A second body—he thought it a corpse—was 
lying on the ground just before him! It was that 
of the other sailor. 

“What! another dead man? Well, who is 
he, or who—since there are two in the case—was 
the one I have buried ?” 

He bent down, for he had approached close to 
the body, and examined the dress and features 
as well as he could in the gloom. 

“It’s not him,” he muttered. “ This fellow is 
a stranger, and so, the other one must have been 
my man. But how came this party here, and 
how did he die? Not long since, it is certain, 
for he is warm. Well, I suppose I may as 
well cover him up, just to prevent any trouble. 
It’ll take only a moment.” 

He flung the body into a hole, and soon cov- 
ered it up. He uttered no rejoicings while ‘en- 
gaged in this task, and indeed, he began to fear 
that he had rejoiced rather prematurely and 
blindly over his first services as sexton. 

“If I had only looked at the corpse a little 
closer,” he sighed. “Now, I have no certain 
knowledge whether it was that young bloodhound 
or not. Yet, how could he have escaped? 
There was no chance of it. No, no: that must 
be him!” 

He again threw the spade over his shoulder, 
and proceeded on his way towards the little 
copse where he had left Mr. Ogden. He had no 
difficulty in finding the dishes, and soon gathered 
them up, muttering his satisfaction at the con- 

firmation they afforded of his hopes. 

“Yes,” and he now laughed triumphantly, no 
longer in doubt. “The fierce young tiger is 
dead! Good for you, old Chalkers! Do as 
well as this every time, and your fortune is 
made !"” 

A step caused him to turn—a step 0 near to 
his side, that its sharp crack startled him. He 
found himself, in that uncertain light, bat still 
clear enough—terribly clear to him at that mo- 
ment—face to face with Mr. Ogden! 





[TO BE CowTinvED.| 

{Back numbers of The Flag of o~7 Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found et ail 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 
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he was pointing at two dark objects lying 
the ground—the dead bodies of the two sail- 
who had eaten the poisoned food. 
Chey had died near the spot where they had 
‘taken of that fatal repast, almost as soon as 
y had finished, and without going but a few 
3, in their retreat for assistance. But their 
1 garments, and especially the rents in front, 
ich their frenzied hands had made while the 
son was preying on their vitals—all this, no 
‘3 than their convulsed features, showed that 
y had died a violent death. Both Nellie and 
tty felt that foul work had been done beneath 
ose twilight shadows, and that not long ago, 





- these lifeless bodies were still warm. 
A long soliloquy took place above those silent 
-ms. Nellie had nerved herself for the dis- 
1arge of what she deemed her duty, and had 
ipressed her sentiments upon Patty. 

“ We cannot bury them,” she said—‘ we have 
o right to, tillan investigation has been made. 

hese men are evidently sailors, and are certainly 
‘angers, but we must seek to learn how they 
cme by their death. Let us carry them down 

» that open space, yonder, and go and bring 

ssistance |” 

Together, in silence, they conveyed away one 
t the bodies, to the spot designated. Then, 
ist as they were about to return for the other, 
\ voice was borne to their ears, but not loudly, 

1ough at no great distance. This voice seemed 

v have a lightning-like effect upon Patty, wither- 

ig her powers, for she clung to Nellie’s arm for 

ipport, and became as helpless as a child. 

“ It is—Chalkers,” shesaid. “ He is coming!” 
-nd that was all she could say. 

“Indeed! It does grow louder and louder. 
\Ve must avoid him. This way—cling to me! 
\Ve will hide in the bushes. Courage! all may 

et be well.” 

She assisted Patty across the open space, to 
the dense bushes growing on the east side, where 
‘hey both crouched close to the ground. They 

iad scarcely taken up this position, ere the 

burly form of Chalkers emerged from the bushes 

directly opposite, and came towards them with a 

spade on his shoulder. In thus crossing the 

open space, carelessly humming an old sea-song, 

‘\e@ came across the body of the sailor. He 

naused, near by, gazing upon it. 

Soon a wild laugh of triamph shook the forest, 
und awakened its echoes far and near. Then 
the hoarse voice of Chalkers added, in tones of 
infernal joy : 

“T have triumphed! It is he!” 

The shadows in the woods had now deepened 

o much that he could not see the corpse dis- 

inctly—nor did he care to, that successful work- 

r of iniquity, for he hadn’t a doubt of his identity. 

He had been so sure of his victim as to bring a 

pade for the burial, and why should he delay a 

noment, when in such a great hurry to return to 

his other affairs ? 

“ Yes, it is he.” 

Darting forward, he rudely clutched the body 
ind flung it down into the nearest of those deep 
pits, which were so thick in that neighborhood, 
ind immediately covered it with dirt, burying it 

leep—deep—in the ground. 

Then he laughed again, while he danced up 
and down upon the grave he had made. 

“So, Caleb Chalkers,” he said, “that is the 
way to do it. Now you are a man again !” 

He threw the spade over his shoulder, and 
carned to depart, as he had come, but humming 
that old song more joyously than ever. A sud- 
len idea, however, interrupted his steps. He 
paused and looked around. 

“This isn’t where I left him,” he said. 
“ What is the meaning of that? O, I see—he 
had time to go a few rods, ere the poison over- 
came him. All right; but I may as well go 
and get the basket and dishes. That will be 
well!” 

He went back, crossing the open space, and 
plunging still deeper into woods. Suddenly he 
paused again, however, throwing up his hands 

, in astonishment. 

«?Eavens and hearth !” 

A second body—he thought it a corpse—was 
lying on the ground just before him! It was that 
of the other sailor. 

‘What! another dead man? Well, who is 

| he, or who—since there are two in the caso—was 

, the one I have buried ?” 

| He bent down, for he had approached close to 
the body, and examined the dress and features 

, as well as he could in the gloom. 

; R It’s not Aim,” he muttered. “ This fellow is 
a stranger, and so, the other one must have been 
my man. But how came this party here, and 
how did he die? Not long since, it is certain, 

| for he is warm. Well, I suppose I may as 

well cover him up, just to prevent any trouble. 

It’ll take only a moment.” 

He flung the body into & hole, and soon cov- 
ered it up. He uttered no rejoicings while ‘en- 
gaged in this task, and indeed, he began to fear 
that he had rejoiced rather prematurely and 
blindly over his first services as sexton. 

“Tf I had only looked at the corpse a little 
closer,” he sighed. “Now, I have no certain 
knowledge whether it was that young bloodhound 
or not. Yet, how could he have escaped? 
There was no chance of it. No, no: that must 
be him!” 

He again threw the spade over his shoulder, 
and proceeded on his way towards the little 
copse where he had left Mr. Ogden. He had no 
difficulty in finding the dishes, and soon gathered 
them up, muttering his satisfaction at the con- 
firmation they afforded of his hopes. 

“ Yes,” and he now laughed triumphantly, no 
longer in doubt. “The fierce young tiger is 
dead! Good for you, old Chalkers! Do as 
well as this every time, and your fortune is 
made !” 

A step caused him to turn—a step so near to 
his side, that its sharp crack startled him. He 
found himself, in that uncertain light, but still 
clear enough—terribly clear to him at that mo- 
ment—face to face with Mr. Ogden! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 

[Back numbers of The Flag of ovr Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. ] 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
OUR COUNTRY TO-DAY. 


eee 
BY LIEUTENANT J. D. BALL, U. S. A. 


Peace in our borders—peace by valor won! 
Steady and smooth the stream of life glides on; 
Life, busy life its varied channels fills, 
Pouring its mingled tides of woes and ills. 
Westward, with axe in hand, the pioneer 
Pushes his fortunes to the far frontier ; 

State after State in eager haste is set 

Within our country’s starry coronet ; 

And the old world beholds with mute amaze 
The newest wonder of a marvellous age. 

Ships without wings upon their passage speed : 
Thunders o’er hill and dale the iron steed, 
Mocking the fleetness of the arrowy wind ; 
And lightning powers, the messenger of mind, 
With stern utility refinement blends, 

And graceful art her soft enchantment lends; 
Belshazzar shudders at the fiery scroll, 

And the Greek maiden melts the gazer’s soul! 
The lips of Poesy are touched with fire, 

And Architecture rears the sculptured spire ; 
All that man’s heart can compass or demand, 
In gathered glory lights our favored land. 

Nor yet, as years accumulating roll, 

Flags the high purpose that sustains the whole; 
Still lives the valor, ‘‘ eager for the fray,”’ 
That blazed at Mexico and Monterey— 

Ready to re-enact the deeds of yore, 

Should foes again assail our guarded shore. 

In hali and camp, in learning and in art, 

Still shall our country well perform her part: 
Still shall her power for glorious deeds increase, 
In war resistless, and supreme in peace. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE POOR NIECE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


In a close, mean chamber, up two pairs of 
back stairs, in a small country town about forty 
miles from Boston, a young woman was sitting 
by the only window sewing. There was a stove 
in the room, but the air was little warmed by it, 
the fire having evidently been suffered to go out 
from it after the breakfast was over. 

She was embroidering a beautiful 
cloak—an infant’s cloak of most elaborate de- 
vice. Her chintz dress, coarse and dark, was 
very clean, and she had on a white apron and 
white linen sleeves to protect the embroidery 
from contact with anything colored. There wes 
a half cheerful smile on her face. I say half 
cheerful, because the other half of the smile 
might have been thought bitter or sarcastic. Ev- 
idently she was not quite at ease, and the scanty 
appointments of her apartment woul: scem to 
intimate that poverty might have tried |.cr some-. 
what too severely. An open letter, apparently 
just received, was lying on the window-sill. It 
bore the post-mark of Boston, and was dated the 
day previous. She took it up and read it again. 
Her voice in reading was as bitter as her smile. 
It was an invitation, couched in no very cordial 
terms, from a sister of her deceased mother, to 
spend a few weeks with her, and more than a 
half-intimation that, as the time was one of busy 
preparation for winter clothes, she would be ex- 
pected to assist in making them, as an equivalent 
for the great courtesy extended to her. 

Margaret Ashley’s mother was the sister of a 
rich widow in Boston, who had never noticed 
her since her marriage. The one had been the 
wife of a poor clergyman, who had died almost 
in his pulpit, worn out with toiling for a scanty 
living—the other had married a rich man, who 
had long ago forgotten the mean and sordid ways 
in which his wealth was accumulated. Under 
her father’s tuition, Margaret had become a fine 
scholar. He had intended her fora teacher, but 
the long illness of both her parents had so ex- 
hausted her strength, that she was unable to at- 
tempt it, even if she had had opportunity to do 
so; and so her really fine talents and her strong- 
ly intellectual character were merged in the 
effort to support herself by needlework. 

One only resource she availed herself of. This 
was an old, but finély-toned piano, which her 
father had bought for almost nothing at a sale 
of household goods. When Margaret was 
quite young, she had taken lessons in music, and 
her quick ear and aptitude at learning had sup- 
plied the place of more careful practice. When 
she sold from their furniture all that could be 
spared, during the heavy time of sickness, no 
one would make even an offer for the old-fash- 
ioned instrument, and so it remained, almost the 
only thing of any valuein her room. But when 
the day was ended for work, instead of sitting 
down to brood over her troubles, she had played 
through the twilight hours, until she had really 
acquired a fine touch—and her voice, always 
sweet and pleasant, had attained a firmness and 
volume which in a city might have ensured her 
compensation. But who would seek out the 
poor, friendless girl? And what could she do 

in a small country town that would be at all re- 
munerative, save to sew from morn till night at 
almost starving prices? She had often heard of 
her Aunt Morrison and her great wealth, but she 
had never seen her. And as she looked around 
the poor room and upon her thin, wasted hands, 
she resolved to go. Perhaps something might 
“turn up”? which would make this eternal toil 
unnecessary, or at least better paid. She would 
try. 

She wrote to accept the aunt’s invitation, but it 
was a cold, brief note, surpassing in coldness and 
brevity the invitation itself; and she appointed 
the following weck for her visit, without naming 

any particular day. On the succeeding Thurs- 
day, after finishing the little cloak, and receiving 
the hardly-wrung pittance for which she had 
wrought it with such elegance of design and ex- 
ecution, she packed her small trank, and with 
her plain, gray woolen dress, checked shawl, 
straw bonnet and cotton gloves—all perfectly 
neat and whole, and harmonizing in the soft, 
neutral tints of each garment, she set out to 
make her first acquaintance with the great city. 
The ride was a cold one. The wind blew clouds 
of dast into the stagecoach by which she trav- 
elled, and her hair and complexion soon showed 
its effects. She arrived just before dark on that 
wintry afternoon, stunned with the noise of the 
streets, and glad when the driver turned his 
horses into the more quiet region of Mount Ver- 
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non Street, and into a shorter one where rose 
the imposing mansion of Mrs. Morrison. 

Unfortunately for the lady’s pride, she had 
that day received company to dinner. Many of 
the guests came in carriages that blocked up the 
way, and only by skilful manceuvering, could 
the country stage be brought up to the door. 
The windows were lined with faces, but fortunate- 
ly Margaret did not see them. She was occupied 
in gathering up her box and carpet-bag, and 
finding her purse to pay the driver. It was well 
that she did not see them, for the sneering smiles 
that gathered on many of the faces, would have 
sent a pang to her heart, and driven her back in- 
to the stagecoach to brave a cold ride home. 

There was a contrast between her dusty gray 
garments, thick boots and umbrella, and the 
splendid silk dress, rich laces and jewels, the 
dainty rigolette and superb cashmere shawl 
thrown carelessly upon the pretty little figure 
that was just being taken out of a carriage and 
delicately carried into the house, without touch- 
ing the French kid slipper to the ground. The 
driver took off the shabby little trunk, that looked 
so much shabbier for all these gauds about it, 
and elbowed his way through the crowd of coach- 
men in white gloves, as he carried it up the steps 
and set it exactly in the middle of the hall. 

No welcome awaited poor Margaret ; but Mrs. 
Morrison, who stood horrified at the window, 
dimly suspecting who was her visitor, whispered 

to a servant to take her and her trunk away as 
speedily as possible. Up—up—more flights than 
Margaret travelled at home, and into a little, 
dark-looking bed-room, the man escorted her, 
not stopping an instant to see if she wanted 
anything. There was a low bed, a chair, and a 
table that answered two purposes, for it held the 
cracked bowl and ewer that was guiltless of 
water as the drawer was of towels. She could 
not even part with the dust. She was tired, and 
had eaten nothing since morning. There was 
no lamp in the room, and daylight was fast dis- 
appearing. She sat down and shivered with the 
cold, wishing herself back at the old piano. She 
heard the clatter of dishes, and fancied they 
were at supper below. She did not dream that 
the meal could be dinner. 

“ Why need I care ?” she asked herself. ‘They 
sent for me as they sent for others. Why should 
I not go to their table then? Surely they don’t 
expect me to live without food while I am here. 
Take courage, Margaret! Mrs. Morrison is 
only your aunt, after all.” 

And she shook out the dust and wrinkles from 
her dress as well as she could, and descended the 
stairs where the blaze of lights almost blinded 
her. On she wentwithout impediment, for com- 
pany and servants were now in the great dining- 
room. Thither she followed the sound of voices, 
and entered just as the soup was being served. 
At the head of the table was a woman whom 
she supposed must be her aunt, or she would 
not be in that place—although she marvelled 
that the large, haughty-looking person, with such 
a red face and such a profusion of flowers in her 
head-dress, could be sister to her pale, gentle- 
looking mether. No one noticed Margaret, the 

company probably supposing her a servant, and 
Mrs. Morrison and her daughter evidently not 
designing to recognize her. The thought roused 
up her independent feelings, and she walked 
straight up to the hostess, whose red fuce grew 
redder at her approach. 

“T have come, Aunt Morrison,” said Marga- 
ret, very quietly, yet loud enough for all to hear. 
“T presume you got my letter accepting your 
invitation ?” 

There was a seat pied by ag 
next to Mrs. Morrison, and close to that was an 
empty one. The gentleman, who had heard her 
words distinctly, half rose, and putting out his 
hand, led her to the vacant seat. A glance at 
an opposite mirror showed her that she was pale 
and tired-looking, and she half-regretted that she 
had come down. Her neighbor was so exquisite- 
ly dressed, that she felt there must be a terrible 
contrast to him in her own appearance. 

Margaret was hungry, and the gentleman 
loaded her plate unmindful of Mrs. Morrison’s 





severe looks. As yet, she had not even answered 


her niece, nor looked at her. The whole party 
seemed to feel that something was wrong, and 
there was little said except between Margaret and 
her agreeable neighbor. He had been in her 
native town and had known her futher. That 
brought her acquainted with him at once, and 
forgetting that she was intruding upon a com- 
pany so grand and imposing, she talked on rapid- 
ly and well, showing by her chosen words and 
correct pronunciation that she was as refined in 
speech as any there. But she took occasion at 
the first opportunity to make her exit, and taking 
a lamp fim the hall table, she again mounted 
the stairs. 

This time she succeeded in finding some water, 
which she carried to her room. With its assist- 
ance, and the help also of another gray dress, 
which was less tumbled, and a fresh collar and 
sleeves, besides an extra nice arrangement of her 
fine hair, she found herself more presentable— 
and to get away from the cold, she again descend- 
ed to the drawing-room. Preparations seemed 
to be making for dancing, and yet no one seemed 
willing to play. 

“Do pray help me, Mr. Hallowell,” said Mrs. 
Morrison, “to help me find somebody that will 
play for one waltz, at least.” And the gentle- 
man thus addressed—her niece’s dinner-partner— 
turned immediately to Margaret herself, who 
stood near the door, and entreated her not to 
force him to make the circuit of the room to find 
a musician. Probably he did not expect a little, 
plainly-dressed country girl like her to be able to 
comply, but he seemed as much pleased as as- 
tonished, when she accepted his arm to be led to 
the instrument. Mrs. Morrison was thunder- 
struck. 

“Your niece, I believe,” called a lady from a 
group near her. 

Mrs. Morrison bowed stiffly. “Yes. She 
knows little perhaps of music, but she may an- 
swer. Poor thing! she is so odd—wont dress at 


1” 
“Tike that,” said a very pleasant-looking 
man beside her. ‘Just that style pleases me, 





I wish all the ladies woud adopt it.” 





“Mama, I wish you would see that I have a 
gray cashmere made up to-morrow.” And ma- 
ma consented, for the admirer of subdued tints 
was rich, anda desirable match for her Matilda. 

But hark! The waltz strikes up. Margaret 
played with ease and spirit, and Mr. Hallowell 
stood leaning over her as if enchanted. Her 
small hands glance rapidly over the keys, keep- 
ing perfect time, although she had never before 
played for dancers. Another waltz, and still an- 
other. Young ladies drew near the piano, be- 
cause Mr. Hallowell was there. And one of 
these he imprisoned, beseeching her to take Mar- 
garet’s place while she danced with him once. 
She was a good-natured girl, and complied at 
once. And soon the gray dress was mingling its 
folds with white lace and satin in the dance. 

“ Well,”’ said Hallowell to himself, when near- 
ly exhausted, as he led Margaret cool and com- 
posed to her seat—‘“ well, ghe talks, plays and 
dances admirably—three things that Georgiana 
Morrison cannot do. Mrs. Morrison need not 
look so much ashamed of her. Perhaps she will 
yet have to withdraw her daughter from the 
field, and leave it to the niece.” 

And Hallowell smiled at his own conceit, and 
brought a glass of ‘water to his partner, to whom 
Mrs. Morrison now deigned to speak. After the 
company was broken up, she could not help tell- 
ing her that she would rather not have seen her 
to-night—that she had better have waited until 
she could receive her alone. 

“ But I was very cold and hungry, Aunt Mor- 
rison, and did not expect you would have any 
company that was too grand for your own re- 
lations to mingle in.” 

Her aunt colored. She saw that Margaret 
Ashley was a match for her—cunning as she 
thought herself. 





A week had passed. Margaret had gained 
the absolute love and confid of Kate Morri- 
son, but Georgiana kept aloof. She had shone 
herself from day to day, @ proficient in all the 
elegant accomplishments which so beautify a 
woman’s life; and no less so in the more solid 
and useful branches of knowledge. 

“Two or three weeks,” Mrs. Morrison had 
named as her stay, and Margaret determined to 
stay to the utmost verge of the invitation. 

Ah, in those few weeks she found it harder and 
harder to think of going away! Forfar above 
Mrs. Morrison’s neglect, or Georgiana’s haughti- 
ness, rose the respect, the delicate attentions, the 
love, as she truly believed, of George Hallowell. 
The time was out, and she was to go in the 
morning. She had walked out for the last time, 
and returning just at twilight, Mr. Hallowell had 
joined her. She told him that she was going, 
and that she was glad to see him this once. 

“ Going, Miss Ashley—Margaret—forgive me 
for calling you so. But I am indeed unprepared 
for this. You must not go.” 

“Indeed I must, Mr. Hallowell! I have idled 
away time enough, and must go back to my 
work. It will be sweeter than ever, after eating 
the bread of dependence fier ship last month.” 

' 





“ Of dependence?” 

“Certainly. Am I not indebted to my aunt 
for the first meal I have eaten since my parents’ 
death, that my own hands have not earned ?” 

“ And do you—can you think that she grudges 
it to you?” 

“No—but Ido. I grudge the independence I 
have sacrificed, the serenity I have lost—for I 
will not conceal from you who have seen it all, 
that my feelings have been wounded by her in- 
difference to her sister’s child. When I get back 
to my attic, I shall feel so no longer.” 

“Margaret, you shall not go back until you 
answer me one question. Will you give mea 
right to take this independence out of your 
hands ?” 

She looked up inquiringly, but did not answer. 
Only that morning, Georgiana had blushed and 
looked consciously when Hallowell had ridden 
up to the door—and had snatched a rose and some 
buds which he had given the servant for Miss 
Ashley. The servant had remonstrated. “ He 
said for Miss Ashley, ma’am, indeed he did!” 

“Nonsense ! they are for me.” And Marga- 
ret heard it all, and knew that Georgiana would 
not resign them without a hard struggle. 

“ What are you thinking of? You do notan 
swer my question. Speak, Margaret—may I 

e 2”? 

“Mr. Hallowell, I ama poor working girl, and 
as such, I must not mate with a rich man like 
yourself. My cousin were fitter for such a sta- 
tion. I shall go back to my lonely home, feeling 
that, at least, I have not interfered with her 
rights.”” 

“What can you mean? She has no claim on 
me whatever. I know of no woman who has, 
except yourself. Pray, do not pain me by say- 
ing this. Say, rather, that you will think of 
what I have said to you, and that you will stay 
yet some weeks longer.” 

No, that was impossible. She had made all 
her arrangements, and had taken leave of the 
famif¥—for they had all gone to the opera, and 
she would not see them again, as she would go 
early. Why was not he at the opera too? 
Georgiana had said he was going. She rang the 
bell at Mrs. Morrison’s door at that moment, 
and when she turned to bid him good-by he had 
followed her in, and both proceeded to the draw- 
ing-room, which they expected to find empty. 
But Mrs Morrison and her daughters were still 
waiting fur company—both hoping too that 
Hallowell would come. They looked surprised 
to see him return with Margaret, but concluded 
they had met at the door. 

“ You are imprudent to stay out thus alone,’”’ 
said Mrs. Morrison. 

“Miss Ashley was not alone,” said Hallowell. 
“T was with her, guarding her as I wish to do 
through life—as I shall do if she will permit it.” 

Mrs. Morrison looked horrified, and Georgiana 
had to sit down very suddenly. 

“Miss Ashley has played her cards well,” 
said the latter. “I did not dream of such diplo- 
macy in a country girl.” 

“Miss Morrison,” said Mr. Hallowell, in a 
voice that sounded cold and severe, “I am sur- 
prised that you, of all women, should make that 
remark.” 





=a = | 
Georgiana did not understand whether he | 
thought she was too generous to make it, or that | 


she was too artful herself to charge artfulness 


+ upon another, and she looked puzzled and con- 


fused. But the gentlemen who were to accom- 
pany them came, and she was reluctantly obliged 
to leave them together. 

One week from that time, Margaret sat in her 
own little attic room, but not alone. George 
Hallowell sat beside her, and his eyes were 
charmed by the exquisite neatness of the little 
humble apartment. Margaret’s look of happi- 
ness told what answer she had been giving to 
his renewed urging. And before many wecks 
had gone by, she was dwelling in a home in 
which every beautiful object that taste could sug- 
gest or affection supply was gsthered to make 
a pleasant abode for the poor sewing girl. 

Mrs. Morrison and Georgiana are invited to it 
sometimes, but very formally. Kate is ever 
welcome. 
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ABOUT DRESS. 

It is not a little curious to recall what hes been said and 
written by the thoughtful upon this fruitful theme, 
and to observe the different stand-points from which 
different minds have viewed the subject. From turned- 
down leaves in our reading we select the following. 

Eat to please thyself, but dress to please 
others.—Franklin. 

A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn.—Pope. 

Next to dressing for a ronte or ball, undressing 
is the greatest woe.—Byron. 

Through tattered clothes small vices do ap- 
pear; robes and furr’d gowns hide all.—Shaks- 
peare. 

A fine coat is but a livery, when the person 
who wears it discovers no higher sense than that 
of a footman.— Addison, 

And why take ye thought fs: raimentt Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin.— Bible. 

We sacrifice to dress, till household joys and 
comforts cease. Dress drains our cellar dry, 
and keeps our larder clean.— Cowper. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, but not 
expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; for thé ap- 
parel oft proclaims the man.—Shakspeare. 

Next to clothes being fine, they should be well 
made, and worn easily; for a man is only the 
less genteel for a fine coat, if, in wearing it, he 
shows a regard for it, and is not as easy in it, as 
if it were a plain one.— Chesterfield. 

Dress has a moral effect upon the conduct of 
mankind. Let any gentleman find himself with 
dirty boots, old surtout, soiled neckcloth, and a 
general negligence of dress, and he will in all 
probability find a corresponding disposition by 
negligence of address.—Sir Joshua Barrington. 

Beauty gains little, and homeliness and de- 
formity lose much, by gaudy attire. Lysander 
knew this was in part true, and refused the rich 
garments that the tyrant Dionysius proffered to 
his daughter, saying: “they were fit only to 
make unhappy faces more remarkable.”—Zim- 
merman. 2 

Nothing can embellish a beautiful face more 
than a narrow band that indicates a small wound 
drawn crosswise over the brow.—Jean Paul. 

There can be no kernel in this light nut; the 
soul of this man is in his clothes.—Shakspeare. 





“AXING FOS HER.” 


Colonel Dick Nash tells arich story about 
“axing for her,” in his earlier days. He was 
deeply smitten with the daughter of a wealthy 
old skinflint residing in Alabama. The coloael, 
self-confident of success, arrayed himself in his 
best suit, and proceeded to call on the “ parient,” 
for the purpose of obtaining his consent to the 
consummation he devoutly wished. Matters 
had all along gone on smoothly. Colonel Nash 
had every ground to hope for success. Finall 
a convenient season arrived for him to approac’ 
the old ’un. Says the colonel: 

“ Squire, my busineas to-day, is to ask you for 
your daughter’s hand.” 

“Ts it, is it? What! yon marry my gal?” 
Look here, young man, leave my premises in- 
stanter, and if ever you set foot here again, I'l 
make my niggers skin you. Marry my daughter, 
indeed! You—” 

The colonel had left. He saw that the old 
gentleman was angry. After getting off toa 
safe place, he thought he would turn and take a 
last fond look at the home of his lost idol—when 
he spied the old man busy, with spade in hand, 
shoveling up his tracks from the yard, and 
throwing them over the fence! Colonel Nash 
imagined that he was an unwelcome visitor at 
that house. 





THE PIG AND THE VENTRILOQUIST. 


Another time, at Macon fair, he saw a country- 
woman driving a pig before her, which pon! A 
hardly move, so laden was it with fat‘ What’s 
the price of your pig, my good woman?” “A 
hundred francs, my good looking gentleman, at 
your service, if you wish to buy.” “ Of course 
1 wish to buy; but it is a great deal too much. 
I can offer you ten crowns.”” ‘£1 want one hun- 
dred francs, no more and no less ; take it or leave 
it.’ “Stay,” Comte said, approaching the ani- 
mal; “Iam sure your pig is more reasonable 
than you. Tell me, on your conscience, my fine 
fellow, are you worth one hundred francs?” 
“You are a long way out,” the pig replied, in a 
hoarse and hollow voice; “I’m not worth one 
hundred pence. [ am measled, and my mistress 
is trying to take you in.” The crowd that had 
assembled around the woman and pig fell back 
in terror, fancying them both bewitched, while 
Comte returned to his hotel, where the story was 
told him with sundry additions, and he learned 
that some courageous persons had gone up to 
the woman, begged her to be exorcised, and thus 
drive the unclean spirit out of the pig. —Memoirs 
of Robert Houdin, by Lascelles Wiaxall. 4 

+o 





PRETTY HARD ICE. 


Deacon Johnson is a great temperance man, 
and sets a good example of twtal abstinence as 
far as he is seen. Not long ago he employed a 
carpenter to make some alterations in his parlor, 
and in repairing the corner next to the fire-place, 
it was found necessary to remove the wainscot- 
ting, when lo! adiscovery was male that aston- 
ished everybody. <A brace of decanters, a tum- 
bler and a pitcher, were cosily reposing there, as 
if they had stood there from the beginning. ‘Ihe 
deacon was summoned and as he beheld the 
blushing bottles, he exclaimed, “ Wall, I declare 
that is curious enough. It must be that old 
Bains left, when he went out of this ere house 
thirty years ago.” “ Perhaps he did,” returned 
the carpenter, “ but, deacon, the ice in that pitch- 
er must have been friz mighty hard to stay all 
this time.” —Boston Herald. 





A WHALING ADVENTURE. 


David painted the furious race afver the whale, 
| and “how the boat gradually gained, and how 
| at last, as he was grinding his teeth and pulling 
| like mad, he heard a sound ahead like a hundred 
elephants wallowing. And now he hoped to sce 
the harpooner leave his oar and rise and fling his 
weapon ; but that moment, up flukes, a tower of 
fish was seen a moment in the air with a tail fin 
at the top of it, ‘just about the size of this room 
we are sitting in, ladies,” and down the whale 
sounded ; then it was pull on again in her wake, 
according as she headed in sounding ; pull for 
dear life; and after a while the oarsmen saw the 
steersman's eyes prying over the sea turn like 
hot coals; the men caught fire at this, and put 
their very backbones into each stroke, and the 
boat skimmed and flew. Suddenly the steers- 
man cried out, fiercely, ‘Stand up, harpoon!’ 
up rose the harpooner, his eye like a hot coal 
now. The men saw nothing; they must pull 
fiercer thon ever. The harpooner balanced his 
iron, swayed his body lightly, and the harpoon 
hissed from him. A soft thud—then a heaving 
of the water all round, a slap that sounded like a 
church tower falling flat upon an acre of boards, 
and drenched, and blinded, and half-smothered 
us all in spray, and at the same moment away 
whirled the boat dancing and kicking in the 
whale’s foaming, bubbling wake, and we holding 
on, like grim death, by the thwarts, not to be 
spun out into the sea.” 

“ Delightful!” cried Miss Fountain, “the 
waves bounded beneath you like a steed that 
knows its rider. Pray continue.” 

“Yes, Miss Fountain; now, of course, you 
can see that if the line ran out too easy the 
whale would leave us astern altogether, and that 
if it jammed or ran too hard, she would tow us 
under water.” 

“Of course we see,” said Eve, ironically ; 
“we understand everything by instinct—hang 
explanations when I’m excited ; go ahead, do.” 

“Then I wont explain how it is, but just let 
know that two or three hundred fathom of 
ine are passed round and round the boat from 
stem to stern and back, and carried in and out 
berween the oarmen as they sit. Well, it was all 
new to me then ; but when the boat began jump- 
ing and rocking, and the line began whizzing in 
and out and screaming and smoking like 
there now, fancy a machine, a complicated one, 
made of poisonous serpents, the steam on, and 
you sitting in the middle of the works with not 
an inch to spare, on the crankest, rockingest, 
j i t i HH , cradle that—” 


’ 








ee “David,” said Eve, solemnly. 
“ Hallo!” sang out David. 
“Don't!” 
“@O, yes, do,” cried Lucy, clasping her hands. 
“If this little black, ugly line was to catch 
you, it would spin you out of the boat like a shut- 
tle-cock ; if it held you, it would cut you in two ; 
or hang you to death and drown you all at one 
time ; and if it got jammed against anything 
alive or dead, that could stand the strain, it 
would take the boat and crew down to the coral 
before you could wink twick.” 

“O, dear,” said Lucy, “then I don’t think I 
like it now ; it is too terrible. Pray goon, Mr.” 

“ Well, Miss Fountain, when a novice like me 
saw this black serpent twisting and twirling, and 
smoking and hissing in and out among us, | re- 
membered the skipper’s words, and I hailed 
Jack ; it was he had laid the line; he was in the 
bow. ‘Jack,’ said I, ‘are there any hitches in 
the line?’ ‘Not as 1 knows on,’ says he, much 
cooler than you sit there, and that is a sailor all 
over. Well, she towed us about a mile, and 
then she was blown, and we hauled up on the 
line, and came up with her and drove lances into 
her, till she spouted blood instead of sult water, 
and went into her flurry and rolled suddenly 
over our way, dead, and was within a foot of 
smashing us to atoms; but if she had it would 
only have been an accident, for she was past 
malice, poor thing; then we took possession, 
era our flaystatf in her spouting hole, you 

now, and pulled back to the ship, and she came 
down and unchored to the whale, and then for 
the first time I saw the blubber stripped off a 
whale and hoisted by tackles into the ship's hold, 
which is as curious us any pa®t of the business, 
but a dirtyish job and not fit fur the present com- 
pany, and I dare rf that is enough about 
whales.”"—Love me Little, Love me Long. 








Our Curious Departmént. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Shakspeare’s Will. 

Shakespeare's will is tied up in one sheet with those of 
Milton and Napoleon, and may be seen at Doctor's Com- 
mons, London. In the will of the bard of Avon is an in- 
terlineation of his own hand-writing—‘' I give unto my 
wife my brown best bed with the furniture.”’ It is proved 
by William Buyd, July 22, 1616. The will of the minstrel 
of Paradise is a noncupative one, taken by his daughter, 
the great poet being blind. That of Napoleon is signed 
with a bold hand; the codicil, on the contrary, written 
shortly before his death, exhibits the then weak state of 
his body. 





Singular Law Suit. 

A singular suit was lately brought by a young lady to 
compel her guardian to disclose to her the names of her 
parents, and other particulars of her early history. It 
appears that she had been brought up by a gentleman of 
wealth and respectability, under the impression that she 
was entitled to some property; but now, she being nine- 
teen years of age, he has notified her that she must pro- 
vide for herself, and refuses to give any information as to 
her parentage, and denies that she hasany property. He 
ia described as occupying & good social position, and she 
as p i iderable personal , 








A Boy made cross-eyed by a Fall. 

In Cincinnati, Charles Temple, about eleven years old, 
while at play, tumbled and struck his face violently on 
a piece of lumber, cutting his nose and forehead quite 
severely. He rose, however, and bathing his face, went 
home ; when having complained of a pain in his eyes, and 
inability to see clearly, it was discovered that both of 
his optics were badly crossed, so much #0 that the retina 
received a double impression of every object, and the 
physicians have been unable to do anything for them. 


Scientific Discovery. 
Tungsten isa metal which has hitherto been little 
studied in a practical point of view. It appears, however, 
destined to operate a complete revolution in the manufac- 
ture of steel. It has been lately discovered that an alloy 
formed of eighty per cent. of steel and twenty per cent. of 
tungsten, possesses a degree of hardness which has never 
been obtained in the manufacture of steel. This alloy 
works on the latter with incredible facility, and can wven 
cut it 

so 
A Queer Nesting Place. 
An English paper says that in the garden of Mr. Thom- 
as Antrobus, of Turner Heath, Bollington, near Maccles- 
field, a titmouse has built ite nest inside a beehive. In 
the nest it has deposited eleven eggs, on which it may be 
seen sitting with perfect unconcern, though the bees are 
busily at work all round 
Noted Gun. 
Mr. George W. Chase, of Haverhill, who ls preparing o 
history of that town, has in his possession the identical 
gun with which Thomas Dustin defended his seven ebi! 
dren on the memorable Lith of March, 1698. It is to be 
presented to the Dustin Monument Associntion 


Enormous Fish. 

The biggest pike ever heard of, excepting Pike's Peak, 
was one ponded by s German emperor in 1282 It 
lived 235 years, and weighed when caught in 1400, 20 





pounds, measuring 19 feet. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE SAILOR. 


eee 
BY B. ROLLINS ROCKBRIDGE. 
eee 


‘The sailor on the ocean wide, 
Thinks little of his life; 

He laughs to see the wind and tide 
Engaged in endless strife. 


He laughs in scorn to hear the roar 
Of breakers all around; 

And steers his ship from off the shore, 
Whence comes the dismal sound. 


Away he flies before the gale, 
And singing as he goes; 

His men he tells to trim the sail, 
And snug the hatches close 


Brave man is he who thus can dare 
The wrath of Neptune grim; 

But naught thinks he of fright or care, 
If his stout ship is trim. 


°Tis calm at last—the sky serene 
Looks down upon the ship; 

It seems as though no storm has been* 
Disturbing its fair trip. 


All things are close—the ropes are taut, 
And jolly sing the crew 

Their songs of war, as if they sought 
To bring the storm anew. 


The dolphin in his brilliant dress 
Sports by the vessel’s side, 

And knows not aught of man’s distress 
When on the foaming tide. 


One day ’tis foul, the next ’tis fair, 
And thus the year goes round: 
Then sailors all, for death prepare, 
For you may yet be drowned! 
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THE VENETIAN CINDERILLA. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


Two faces flashed out from the polished mir- 
ror, whose richly carved silver setting formed a 
meet framework for the charming tableaux por- 
trayed therein. The one in the foreground, with 
liquid, bewildering Italian eyes, and clear, dark 
skin, through which the southern blood flushed 
on the rounded cheek with a crimson glory, as 
vivid as the sunset of her native sky. The lus- 
trous raven hair wound in skilful coils around 
the stately head, secured by a golden arrow, 
thickly studded with sparkling gems and jewelled 
bands and massive ornaments of gold clasped 
here and there, heightening the charms of a swan- 
like neck and graceful arm, while the imperial 
form hardly deigned to be confined by the rich, 
ruby velvet boddice, whose heavy fringe of seed 
pearl betrayed the high rank and wealth of the 
youthful wearer. The other, a calm, pale face 
of snowy fairness, meek, hazel eyes with a se- 
rene light scarce hidden by the drooping, silken 
lashes, the faintest sea shell tinge upon the cheek, 
but the hue of the coral on the indescribably 
charming lips, and all enhanced by a luxurious 
fall of soft, brown curls about the slender throat. 
It was simple beauty unadorned and uncared for, 
and the slight, willowy form was clothed plainly 
in a coarse gray garment, as forcibly bespeaking 
her humble position as the gorgeous apparel of 
the other proclaimed her lofty estate. 

It was when charming, romantic Venice was 
in its glory, and Lady Bianca Cario was toasted 
at the imperial fetes, as the most beautiful and 
peerless of all the high-born maidens in the fa- 
mons, wave-washed city of the sea, while little 
Lucia Amborini was but her humble tire-woman, 
unknown and unhonored, although to be sure, if 
she had dared, she might have claimed a share 
of the noble blood Lady Bianca so haughtily 
asserted to equal that of princes, for her mother 
had been a Cario, discarded and denounced by 
the whole haughty family when she listened to 
the prayers of the plebeian painter, Amborini, 
and stole away from her gilded home to share 
his humble lodgings. P ion and alienati 
from her old ties, had soon withered away the 
young wife’s life, after her husband's sudden 
death, and she had come speedily to a premature 
grave, sending her only child, little Lucia, with 
an imploring appeal for mercy and protection to 
her brother, the father of Lady Bianca. The 
disgrace, however, had never been forgiven, 
and Lucia was only a servant in her uncle’s 
house. Possibly she might have been more 
kindly cared for, had she possessed less of the 
Cario’s vaunted beauty; but when one day a 
thoughtless viAtor openly expressed his admi- 

ration, the seal was set to Lucia’s fate, and the 
haughty Bianca exiled her thenceforward from 
all kindness and favor. 

Nevertheless those dexterous fingers were 
kept busy in her employment from morning 
till night. Even then, they were busy arranging 
the glossy braids, and twining the jewelled bands, 
while Lady Bianca sat before the mirror watching 
te effect, directing an alteration here, and an 
addition there, till poor Lucia’s slender wrists 
were aching with fatigue. When at last the ca- 
pricious beauty was satisfied with the radiant 
vision in the mirror, she said, languidly : 

“Get thee to the wardrobe, Lucia, and bring 
hither the mantle for my head. The air is soft 
and balmy, the last new veil will be warm 
enough, and will match right prettily with the 





Speedily returned Lucia with the black lace 
mantilla, gemmed with stones and bordered with 
sparkling silver fringe, and Lady Bianca flung it 
coquettishly around her head, its ample network 
falling nearly to her feet. She smiled at its 
marvellous effect, half-shrouding, and yet height- 
ening every regal charm, and murmured softly 
as Lucia retired to a distant window, “ Will 
Grimani remain still cold and insensible? Nay, 
something telis me I shall conquer to-night. I 
shall have him at my feet. What else could he 
have meant by saying I should see the bride he 
had chosen? ‘Traly it would be right gallant 
to lead me to that glerious eld mirror in the du- 
cal palace, and bend his graceful form amid the 
throng of suitors that follow wherever Bianca 
Cario moves.” 


diamond star shining on his breast, to show his 

patrician birth. 

“Nay, Bianca, cara, but thou art lovelier than 

thine own lovely self. All Venice will be at thy 

feet to-night, my child.” 

She gave an answering, complacent smile, and 

drew away the crimson drapery from the window 

to gaze down into the wave-washed street. Her 
own gondola was lying moored below at the 
marble steps. Glancing up at the fading sunset 
sky, where star after star was fuintly trembling 
into view, she said, impatiently : 

“ Methinks the bells of St. Mark are laggard. 
It should be near the hour of departure, by the 
sky. Ah, there they ring!” as suddenly the 
mellow chimes reverberated through the square. 

“Lucia, call Floria to attend the gondola, and 

do thou gather the scattered jewels to the casket, 
and arrange to-morrow’s wardrobe, and be ready 
to disrobe me speedily when I return.” 

The entrance of a servant presenting a quaint- 
ly carved ivory box arrested her steps, and she 
sank back into her seat again. “It was left bya 
stranger page for my lady,” said the woman, 
with a low obeisance. 

The lid was raised speedily, disclosing at first 
only a small hand mirror, in a superb frame of 
massive silver leaves, studded thickly with em- 
eralds. “A pretty fancy,” said the fair patri- 
cian, handing it to her father, and lifting from 
its satin bed a choicely arranged bouquet of su- 
perb blossoms, among which lay coiled a serpent 
bracelet, the scintillating scales formed by dia- 
monds and emeralds. 

“ Acostly offering, by my troth,” said her 
father, smiling at her glowing face. “From 
what gallant does it come, Bianca ?”’ 

“TT fancy from Count Grimani. If not, then 
it can only be Carrafelli, the stranger who is as- 
tonishing Venice with his prodigality,” replied 
she, in composed musical tones, while her throb- 
bing heart was whispering, “ It is Grimani surely, 
and the mirror shows the bride he promised I 
should see.” 

Antonio Grimani, sole heir ¢o the vast wealth 
and fine palace of his princely family, and pos- 
sessor of great personal attractions, as well as a 
character remarkable for its purity and integrity 
in those luxurious times, might well have won 
away a heart, even as proud and capricious as 
that of Lady Bianca Cario, but a far greater at- 
traction had been for her the coldness and care- 
lessness he had always evinced for the charms 
that had brought all other cavaliers of Venice in 
humble homage at her feet. This insensibility 
on his part, had piqued her into the determination 
to win his affection in spite of every obstacle. 





“In tears, Lucia—for what? 
dared—” 

A low, musical laugh checked him. “Nay, 
it was all my own foolishness. I do believe it 
was all because I could not dress finely, wear 
jewels, and go to the great fete to-night. Now 
confess thy Lucia the most ridiculous maiden in 
Venice.” 


“Nay,” replied Antonio, smiling proudly at 
the pretty roguish face upturned to his; ‘‘ why 
not wish to grace the great assembly? There'll 
not be a fairer face, my Lucia, there to-night.” 

“O, Antonio, if thou conldst have seen Lady 
Bianca, thou wouldst say no more in praise of 
Lucia’s poor, pale face.” 

“Ah, Lucia, Lucia, thou hast done sorry 
work for poor Antonio. I had well nigh for- 
gotten the tidings I came to bring. If thou wilt, 
thou canst go to the fete to-night, and hold thy 
little head as high as the proudest there. Listen 
to the marvellous tidings, Lucia. Thou knowest 
Count Grimani, the most worthy and illustrious, 
they say, of Venice’s patrician youths. O, Lucia, 
where did he spy my flower? He has seen thee, 
loved thee, and applied to the doge for permis- 
sion to make thee his bride, and as thy mother’s 
birth doth not infringe the law, the doge has con- 
sented. Jewels, and fetes, and broidered robes, 
will be thine now, Lucia, and poor Antonio will 
be forgotten. But if thou art happy, he will try 
and keep his heart from breaking with the thought 
of thy prosperity. He loves thee all too well to 
hold thee back from such a splendid fate.” 

He hid his gloomy face in his hands, but she 
was shaking her fair head in gleeful scorn. 

“Dost thou think Carnival is here, that I 
shall credit thy wild story? Poor little Lucia 
Amborini, the humble tire-woman, will be fortu- 
nate to exchange her present lot for the cheerful 
home of a lowly gondolier. Because she is silly 
enough to talk about the great fete, wilt thou 
cheat her into believing the great count, whom 
Lady Bianca can scarcely win to her feet, is 
ready to take her to his palace? Shame on thee, 
Antonio, to jest thus with me.” 

The young man lifted his bowed head, and 
raising his hand upward, said solemnly: .“ It is 
no jest, Lucia. Iswear by the eternal stars I 
have told you nothing but the truth.” 

Instantly the pretty glow of indignation faded 
from her face, and amazement and perplexity 
struggled with a nameless feeling of terror. These 
were lost in a sudden, radiant light that glowed 
around her, like the great painter’s seraphs in 
St. Marks, and bending towards him, she said, 
thrillingly : 

* And dost thou doubt thy Lucia’s answer, 


Have they 





Believing that she had at last ded in this 
darling object, she called Lucia to fasten the 
bracelet on her wrist, and fairly radiant with 
conscious loveliness and triumph, leaned lightly 
on her father’s arm, and with a joyfully throb- 
bing heart, descended the marble steps to the 
gondola, which was swiftly borne along the 
grand canal, on its way to the great fete at the 
ducal palace, with anticipations of which all 
Venice had been astir for many weeks. 


The dimness of evening crept in through the 
window Lady Bianca had left unshrouded, and 
after replacing the d jewels in their cas- 
ket, humble little Lucia extinguished the flaming 
tapers and sat down there, where the cool breeze 
wantoned with her curls, gazing down sadly into 
the street beneath. 

“ Ah me,” she sighed, as the water became 
astir with the gran® barges speeding along to 
the ducal fete, ‘‘ how fine it must be at the fete 
to-night! If I could have a single peep at the 
glories I have dreamed so much about, methinks 
I should be content. What a hard lot is mine, 
while Bianca, my own cousin, though she treats 
me as her servant, has every blessing showered 
upon her. How gloriously she looked, and 
what splendid jewels she wore! She will be the 
queen of the festive hall. Ah, how fine it must 
seem to her! What ails me to-night?” Here, 
the glossy curls received a significant shake. 
“What a foolish girl I am, to be sure. Was I 
not as happy when Antonio brought me that 
darling rosebud yester-eve, as she with her costly 
gifts? And would I change my handsome gon- 
dolier, poor and humble though he be, for the 
great Count Grimani, whom one can see is al- 
ways in her thoughts when she is dressed for 
company? Nay, Iam content with my lot, only 
I do so long to see one fete like this. The bright 
lights, and flowers, and music, and brilliant 
dresses, haunt me, and make my own poor robe 
and menial life seem weary and distasteful.” 
And the tears came plashing over the delicate 
cheek, but were as quickly replaced by a joyful 
smile, as a peculiar strain of vocal music came 
floating up to her, and gazing down below, she 
perceived a plain, dark gondola gliding up to 
the steps of the Cario mansion. 

“Tt is Antonio, surely,” she exclaimed, spring- 
ing up, and wrapping her slight form in a dark 
gray mantle. ‘I thought he would be kept busy 
plying to and fro with the visitors at the fete.” 
And away she fled down the staircase into the 
arched passage-way, whose grim lions carved on 
either side had often and often witnessed the 
meetings of this degenerate scion of the great 
Cario family with the obscure and humble gon- 
dolier. A graceful form sprang up from the 
oars and drew her fondly to his side. 

“You see I am here, carissima—Lucia, my 
darling—light of my eyes. Come with me into 
the gondola. Ihave much to say to you, and 
no time to lose by the interruptions we might 
meet with here. She allowed him to lead her 
into the little luxuriously furnished room of the 
gondola, where a hanging silver lamp ditfused a 

twilight radiance, and did not check him, as he 
dropped the velvet arras over the windows to 
screen them from all view without, but retreated 
bashfully when he folded his arms about her slen- 
der waist, and pressed his lips again and again 
to her snowy forehead. 

“Nay, nay, Antonio, thou art over bold to- 
night—be quiet, and let me tell thee how glad 1 
am to see thee this night of ail others. Thou 
shalt be my confessor, and hear how ungrateful 








Her soliloquy was interrupted by the entrance 


doublet, thickly embroidered with gold, with the 


of her father, a tall, stately man, in black velvet | 


and repining I have been. Scarcely wilt thou 
believe a moment since I was lost in a flood of 
| tears.” 


pposing this marvellous thing should chance? 
It is thou, Antonio, that hast my heart, only 
thou who canst have my hand.” 

The young gondolier kissed the soft hand rev- 

ially, but d gravely: “ Thou art 
an angel of truth and purity, sweet one, but 
thou must weigh the matter seriously. The 
count bears a stainless reputation. He would 
give thee every earthly luxury and enjoyment, 
and the humble olier could offer little but his 
love, ta.soothe ipa: and hardship of the lot 
that would surely madden the heart wherein thy 
mother’s patrician blood is already clamoring for 
loftier things. The very life thou hast been 
craving to-night, is within thy grasp. Thou 
shalt not put it by for poor Antonio.” 

“Hear me,” saig the maiden, slowly and im- 
pressively. ‘It is thou, Antonio, who makest 
the light of Lucia’s life. The damp churchyard 
vault by thy side were more welcome to me, 
than a palace of my own where thou couldst 
not come. If this wild tale be true, take me, I 
implore thee, where no count or ducal messenger 
can reach me. Let me go with thee to the altar 
this very hour—only forget that it was I who 
proposed the unmaidenly request.” 

A rapturous flood of words broke from the 
young man’s lips. He caught the light form in 
his arms, and covered lip, cheek and brow with 
passionate kisses. ‘Sweetest Lucia, purest 
pearl of the Adriatic, I accept the sacrifice—thou 
shalt indeed be mine. So in, my love, and speed- 
ily I will send a gondola to bear us to our bridal. 
Fear not to obey the directions of whoever brings 
this ring to thee.” . And he held towards her a 
twisted hoop, with a single glittering opal for the 
serpent’s eye. 

Confused and bewildered, Lucia suffered him 
to lead her again to the doorway of the Cario 
palace, and scarcely heeding his joyous adieu, 
stood dreamily watching the gondola, till it shot 
away from view. Then she ascended the stairs 
to her own little room, like one in a deep trance. 
Mechanically she g d together her scanty 
wardrobe, sighing at first, and then smiling, to 
find no garment suitable for a bride. The coarse 
gray dress she wore was her very best. All she 
could do was to smooth out her tumbled curls, 
and fasten them with the single white bud An- 
tonio had given her the night before. A cautious 
step startled her, and she trembled nervously, as 
a strange female, with a large package in her 
arms, came stealtbily to her side. 

“T have brought the lady’s bridal garmagts,” 
whispered the woman, beginning to unfold her 
articles, and lengthen them one by one upon the 
little couch. 

“How thoughtful in Antonio,” murmured 
Lucia, starting back in terror, however, as she 
caught a glimpse of the rich velvet and fairy- 
like lace, and saw the flashing light of diamond 
ornaments shining out from the tiny cases. “‘ Nay, 
nay,” cried she, faintly, as the stranger smoothed 
out a pearl-fringed patrician mantle, before add- 
ing it to the glittering trosseau. ‘‘ There is 
some strange mistake—these beautiful garments 
are not for me.” 

“ The gondolier bade me slow you this, and 
tell you to have no fear, but question no one 
till you met with him.” And she held up to 
the maiden’s bewildered gaze the opal ring, and 
Lucia was silenced. Not a word more escaped 
her, while she suffered herself to be robed in the 
costly garments—not even when finally a pearl- 
embroidered bridal) veil, fit for a princess’s royal 
head, was thrown around her slender form. 

Once, catching a glimpse in a mirror, ofa 
white-robed, resplendent figure, glittering with 
costly jewels from soft brown tresses, to fairy, 
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satin-slippered foot, she passed her hand across 





her eyes, asking herself what weird spirit had 
taken possession of her—if it were possible it 
could be poor Lucia Amborini, the down-trod- 
den, harshly-chidden tire-woman of Lady Bianca 
Cario, she saw before her. All that had gone 
before had been so strange, she did not pause 
to wonder her progress was not molested by the 
troop of servants waiting in the passage-way to 
catch a glimpse of her. Only when she entered 
the carpeted, flower-wreathed gondola, and An- 
tonio sprang to meet her, did speech return. 
Clinging wildly to his hand, she pointed from 
her own pearl-fringed, patrician mantle, to the 
diamond star of nobility glittering on his em- 
broidered doublet, and gasped faintly, “What 
does it mean, Antonio? Hast thou a magician’s 
wand, or is there a glamour fallen upon my 
sight ?” 

His face was radiant with joyful pride and ten- 
derest love, and drawing the beautiful vision 
fondly to his side, he said, gently: “ Wilt thou 
not trust me a little longer, sweet one—my life— 
my bride? Thou seest of a verity it is thine 
own Antonio. Dost thou care to know more 
now ?” 

“‘Nay, nay, I can trust thee, Antonio, what- 
ever betide. I will not be frightened, even 
though I find myself at the great fete, whilst 
thou art there with me,” whispered she, reassured 
by her earnest glance into that honest, ingenuous 
face. ‘ Whatever thou art, thou canst never be 
more to me than thou hast been. If thy station 
be higher than I believed it, thou wilt know that 
Lucia’s love was gained by the humble gondo- 
lier, and not by rank or show.” 





Meantime, amid the gorgeous scenes of the 
great fete at the palace, followed by a murmur 
of appl and approb wherever she passed, 
Lady Bianca Cario moved restlessly through the 
gay assembly, leaning on the arm of Count 
Carrafelli, who seemed more desperately enam- 
ored than ever before. But Bianca’s eyes wan- 
dered here’ and there throughout the crowd, 
searching for the graceful figure, whose non- 
appearance had already caused many curious 
inquiries. The duke, likewise, was missing, and 
when at last he was discovered ascending the 
steps to the ducal chair, all whispered conversa- 
tion and merry laughter ceased, and a lull of 
expectancy followed. The doge waved his 
hand, and the soft strains of music died away. 
Then, with a merry gleam in his mild, gray 
eyes, he said : 

“Pardon, kind friends, and noble Venetians 
all, for calling your attention, but I trust not to 
mar the evening’s festivities by informing you of 
a surprise in store for you, and relating a little 
romance that has occurred in our midst, the 
happy conclusion of which you shall all witness. 
Not long since, the esteemed sire of one of our 
noblest patrician youths was chiding him in 
my presence for his insensibility to the chagms of 
our far-famed Venetian maidens, and | ing 
the loneliness of a home which a fair young 
bride would make so joyous. I, too, joined my 
urgent entreaties, that he would allow me to give 
him a bridal fete, but our hero shook his head 
despondently, assuring us that the only maiden 
who could claim his heart, would be interdicted 
by us both, not for lack of beauty or virtue, but 
for the humble position she had hitherto occu- 
pied. In alarm we both exclaimed that we trust- 
ed he had not forgotten the marriage laws estab- 
lished by the council for the patricians of immor- 
tal Venice. Nay, replied he, this stranger was 
not alone the fairest and purest maiden in our 
vaunted city, but she escaped the law as a ple- 
beian, since her lawfully wedded mother had been 
of the highest patrician blood. It only needed 
my own and his father’s consent, to make his 
union with her legal and honorable. The lover’s 
description of so pure and rare a pearl, unknown 
in our very midst, aroused my curiosity, and his 
earnestness moved me to declare, if he could 
prove her all he had portrayed, as Doge of Ven- 
ice, I would authorize and command the nuptials. 
He had informed us that the maiden only knew 
and loved him as an humble gondolier, and he 
was well assured no art or tempting bribe could 
win her from him. That, said I, shall be the 
test. Take me where I can be unseen, but hear 
the girl’s decision plainly, and convince her that 
another—your own, true, titled self, of whose 
fame and reputation she has doubtless heard— 
has become enamored of her, and seeks her for 
his bride, and if she refuses the brilliant offer, to 
keep faithfully her vow to one whom she believes 
only an humble oarsman, I will confess her the 
pearl of our city, and give her a bridal worthy 
of a princess. Not an hour since, my friends, 
concealed behind the arras of his gondola, I 
heard the tempting offer of a palace and diadem 
put scornfully aside for an honest heart.and low- 
ly lot. Therefore you will see I have lost my 
wager, he has gained his bride, and this goodly 
company will grace the nuptials.” 

He waved his hand authoritatively as he 
spoke, toward the shrouded doorway of an ante- 
chamber leading to the grand staircase of the 
hall, and at a signal from an usher waiting there, 
the richly carved doors unciosed as if by magic, 
and with a low, sweet refrain of music, came a 
troop of white-robed girls, scattering wreaths of 
fragrant flowers before the pathway of the ad- 
vancing couple. Count Grimani’s tall form was 
tenderly supporting a slight, airy figure that clung 
trembling and bewildered to his arm, the sweet 
face alternately flushing with timid joy, and pal- 
ing with awe and excitement. In the rear fol- 
lowed the priestly train. Onward passed tie 
group through the watchful crowd to the steps 
of the ducal chair, and there the solemn ceremo- 
ny was performed. 

Astonishment and excitement kindled every 
eye in the vast, magnificent hall, but Lady Bianca 
Cario’s brilliant cheek grew suddenly white as 
the camellia nestling amid the costly lace and 
jewelled bands across her fiercely-throbbing 
heart. Never once were her wild, glittering eyes 
removed from the bridegroom’s radiant face, 
till the doge descended to greet the new-made 
Countess Grimani. Then she bent forward to 
see the face disclosed to view, when the floating 
veil was for the moment brushed aside by the 
snowy arm, encircled by diamond coils that far 
outshone the glittering serpent humble Lucia 











had clasped for her so brief a space of time be- 
fore. What was there in those pure, pale fea- 
tures and dove-like eyes to bring such a gleam 
of wicked hate to the haughty brow of Lady 
Bianca Cario? Wherefore did she clench her 
jewelled hands so madly, muttering : 

“Lucia—by all the saints, it is Lacia Am- 
borini that has outwitted me. Mine own menial, 
whom I left to arrange my scattered wardrobe, is 
now the Countess Grimani!”’ 

Suddenly becoming aware of Count Carrafelli’s 
scrutinizing glance, the proud girl with a mighty 
effort called back her usual air of stately grace 
and began carelessly a light conversation with 
him. No further emotion could his watchful eye 
detect, till Count Grimani, with his fairy, charm- 
ing bride, came smiling towards them. Then 
the blanched lips were closely compressed, and 
one hand pressed hard against her breast, as if 
to crush down some sudden pang, and with 
a haughty bow, she turned abruptly away, and 
seeking her father’s side, begged to return home 
immediately. 

Not many weeks after, Count Carrafelli bore 
away from Venice to his foreign villa, a pale, 
haughty, chillingly beautiful bride—for Lady Bi- 
anca sternly refused to remain longer in Venice, 
where she had reigned so long, to see the whole 
city offering the ardent homage that had been 
hers, at the shrine of one they styled in their ro- 
mantic language, “The Pure Pearl of the 
Adriatic,”—the fair and happy wife of Count 
Grimani, the old time humble Lucia Amborini. 





THE RUSSIAN POLICE. 


If a lodger in a hotel misses anything, and in- 
forms the police of his loss, they will make him 
pay for laying his complaint before them; they 
will make the hotel-keeper pay for suffering it to 
be stolen from his hotel; and if they know the 
thiet, they may at the same time receive money 
from him in consideration of not taking him into 
custody. A person of my acquaintance had a 
book stolen from him, and having traced it to 
a book-stall, was foolish enough to give the sus- 
pected thief into custody. Gladly did the police- 
man take the thief, gladly did the thief go with 
the policeman. The loser of the book in the 
meanwhile had to appear time after time at the 
police, and give money on each occasion, until 
at last he was allowed to withdraw the charge 
on payment of two roubles. A Frenchman who 
lived in the principal commercial street of Mos- 
cow, assured me that if he caught any one steal- 
ing from his shop (which sometimes happened), 
he never thought of handing him over to the po- 
lice. He had done so, he said, too often; for 
once mixed up with the police, there was no get- 
ting rid of them, and to obtain justice was out of 
the question. ‘“ What then do you do witha 
detected shop-lifter?” I asked. ‘We take him 
into the room at the back, thrash him, and then 
kick hiin out into the street,” was the reply. “ We 
know, at all events, that we shall not see him 
again. He is glad to get off so easily—and so 
are we.” This horror of the police is so great, 
that a Russian will avoid the body of a dead or 
dying man, lest the alguazils should see him and 
accuse him of the murder with a view to extor- 
tion. A friend of mine was in the Troitza res- 
taurant one day, when a merchant suddenly fell 
down from apoplexy. There was no one to untie 
the expiring man’s neckerchief. ‘The thought of 
every one near him was how to escape the police, 
who would have required the daily attendance of 
all present for an indefinite period, even if they 
had not imprisoned them, and atfwcted to regard 
them as the apoplectic gentleman’s assassins.— 
London National Magazine. 

_———— —weewr 


THE LION AND A DESERTER. 


A soldier belonging to a line regiment, had 
heard that a great quantity of money might be 
obtained from amongst the Dutch Boers in 
the interior, by various simple processes with 
which he fancied himself acquainted. Selecting 
a favorable opportunity, he deserted, taking care 
to well fill his haversack with meat, to serve him 
during his march across the wild, uninhabited 
district which separated the Dutch locations from 
our frontier. The soldier marched, during two 
days, some sixty miles or so, taking care when 
he slept to place the bag containing the meat un- 
der his head. On the third or fourth night he 
_ down as usual to rest, with his head upon his 
pillow. It happened that in the country to which 
he belonged, lions were very common, and one 
of these unwelcome visitors happened to be 
prowling about in search of a supper, and dropped 
upon our military hero, who was quietly snoring. 
Whether the lion was aware of the fierce culling 
cf the sleeper, and therefore paid him some res- 
pect, is not mentioned ; but instead of carrying 
off the man, he merely clawed up the bag, and 
trotted away growling with his trophy. ‘The only 
damage that he had inflicted on the soldier was 
the abstraction of a few inches of his scalp. A 
Dutch Boer found the deserter wandering half- 
starved on the plain, where he had been without 
food for a day and a night. The Boer fed and 
doctored him, but in return made him act as 
leader to the oxen and wagon, a position con- 
sidered by Dutch Boers to be most degrading to 
man.—Koutledge's Illustrated Natural History. 








THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


It was a beautiful, cloudless day, and reminded 
me of many halcyon days I had spent on that 
blue Mediterranean in other times. It reminded 
me of some of my childhood’s days in the coun- 
try in New England—days described by Emer- 
son, where he says that we “bask in the shin- 
ing hours of Florida and Cuba”—when “ the 
day, immeasurably long, sleeps over the broad 
hills and warm, wide fields ’’—when “ the cattle, 
as they lay on the ground, seem to have great 
and tranquil thoughts.” It was on such a day 
that I used to pore over my Shakspeare, undis- 
turbed by any sound, save the hum of the insect 
world, or the impatient switch of the tail, or 
movement of the dot, of a horse who had sought 
the same shade I was enjoying. To a man who 
has drunk deep of sorrow or disappointment, I 
can conceive of nothing more sven os consol- 
ing than a summer cruise in the Mediterranean, 
“ The sick heart often needs a warm climate as 
much as a sick body.” 





+*2.-o+ 
IT IS OF THE LORD’S MERCIES. 


I believe the Lord has always provided some 
kind Samaritan, journeying, as if by chance, on 
the very road where the wounded traveller lies, 
and who arrives just at the very moment when 
oil and wine are especially needed. I believe, 
too, that the Lord, in the workings of that prov- 
idence which is over all his works, and which 
suffereth not a sparrow or a hedgeling to fall to 
the ground unpermitted of him, whenever he has 
torn and bruised one of his flock, needing a ten- 
derer hand than usual to nurture and heal it, has 
that hand ready to stretch out and help—has one 
close at hand to supply the want—one whose 
own heart has been, perhaps, touched and pre- 
pared by sorrow for the especial work of sympa- 
thy with some other torn and sorrowing One of 
the family. We are apt to say of such apparent 
ly accidental circumstances, “How very forta- 
nate!’ but faith lifts up the curtain and sees 
God's hand at work, and cries out, “ It is of the 
Lord’s mercies!” —Bev. B. Boucher, 
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would have required the daily attendance of 
-esent for an indefinite period, even if they 
not imprisoned them, and affucted to regard 
as the apoplectic gentleman’s assassins.— 

ion National Magazine. 





THE LION AND A DESERTER. 


soldier belonging to a line regiment, had 
that a great quantity of money might be 
ned from amongst the Dutch Boers in 
interior, by various simple processes with 
h he fancied himself acquainted. Selecting 
' vorable opportunity, he deserted, taking care 
ell fill his haversack with meat, to serve him 
ng his march across the wild, uninhabited 
ict which d the Dutch locations from 
trontier. The soldier marched, during two 
.s, some sixty miles or so, taking care when 
lept to place the bag containing the meat un- 
his hel. On the third or fourth night he 
down as usual to rest, with his head upon his 
ow. Ithappened that in the country to which 
»elonged, lions were very common, and one 
chese 1 visitors happened to be 
wling about in search of a supper, and dropped 
n our military hero, who was quietly snoring. 
hether the lion was aware of the fierce culling 
the sleeper, and therefore paid him some res- 
t, is not mentioned ; but instead of carrying 
. the man, he merely clawed up the bag, and 
tted away growling with his trophy. The only 
nage that he had inflicted on the soldier was 
abstraction of a few inches of his scalp. A 
itch Boer found the deserter wandering half- 
rved on the plain, where he had been without 
dfor a day and a night. The Boer fed and 
ctored him, but in return made him act as 
der to the oxen and wagon, a position con- 
cored by Dutch Boers to be most degrading to 
in.—Koutledge’s Illustrated Natural History. 











THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


It was a beautiful, cloudless day, and reminded 
»of many halcyon days 1 had spent on that 
ue Mediterranean in other times. It reminded 
ve of some of my childhood’s days in the coun- 
y in New England—days described by Emer- 
n, where he says that we “bask in the shin- 
ig hours of Florida and Cuba”—when “ the 
iay, immeasurably long, sleeps over the broad 
lls and warm, wide fields ’’—when “ the cattle, 
. they lay on the ground, seem to have great 
nd tranquil thought.” It was on such a day 
at I used to pore over my Shakspeare, undis- 
irbed by any sound, save the hum of the insect 
orld, or the impatient switch of the tail, or 
ovement of the feet, of a horse who had sought 
he same shade I was enjoying. To a man who 
ias drunk deep of sorrow or disappointment, I 
an conceive of nothing more grateful or consol- 
ig than a summer cruise in the Mediterranean. 
The sick heart often needs a warm climate as 
auch a8 a sick body.” 








IT IS OF THE LORD’S MERCIES. 


I believe the Lord has always provided some 
ind Samaritan, journeying, as if by chance, on 
the very road where the wounded traveller lies, 
nd who arrives just at the very moment when 
»il and wine are especially needed. I believe, 
»0, that the Lord, in the workings of that prov- 
dence which is over all his works, and which 
-uffereth not a sparrow or a hedgeling to fall to 
he ground unpermitted of him, whenever he has 
orn and bruised one of his flock, needing a ten- 
erer hand than usual to nurture and heal it, has 
hat hand ready to stretch out and help—has one 
lose at hand to supply the want—one whose 
wn heart has been, perhaps, touched and pre- 
»ared by sorrow for the especial work of sympa- 
hy with some other torn and sorrowing one of 
the family. We are apt to say of such apparent- 
y accidental circumstances, “‘ How very fortu- 
ate!” but faith lifts up the curtain and sees 
iod’s hand at work, cries out, “ It is of the 
ord’s mercies !”’—Bev. B. Bouchier, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ GLENGARRY.”"—The late Duke of Wellington was born 
in Castle Dangin, in the county of Meath. The Welles- 
leys have been in possession of this estate since the year 
1411. The duke was the third son of the Earl of Morn- 
ington, who had four sons and three daughters. The 
sons bore the following titles—Marquis Wellesley, Lord 
Maryborough, Duke of Wellington and Lord Cowley. 

Hovusgkeerer —The stalks and leaves of the potato plant 
will dye linen or wool a fine and durable yellow. By 
passing the article through a blue dye, a brilliant 
green is produced. 

Miss C. D., Yarmouth, Mass —A knowledge of the do- 
mestic arts and sciences reflects credit on any lady. In 
the imperial library of Vienna there are still extant five 
folio volumes of domestic cookery and medicinal re- 
ceipts, which were formerly the property of the wife of 

— I., two of which are written with her own 

an 


“ Avrocrat.”—The wife of William the Conqueror was 
the first queen consort of England called Regina. 

Voraasur.—You do not exaggerate the advantages of 
travel. Three hundred years ago, Charles V., of Aus- 
tria, in addressing his subjects, told them in his memo- 
rable dying speech that he had tried to see everything 
with his own eyes, and that, therefore, his reign had 
been one continuous pilgrimage. He had been nine 
times in Germany, six in Spain, four in France, and 
seven in Italy; he had paid ten visits to the Nether- 
lands, two to England, and two to Africa. He had 
made eight voyages on the Mediterranean, and three 
on the Atlantic. 

Mania F.—Tasso was a native of the kingdom of Naples. 
He was born in Sorento. 

Quenist.—In France, it is said, they have applied, in a 
practical way, electricity to agriculture. It isa Ov 
ery of Doctor Reybold, whose declaration of having 
found means of mastering the powers of production by 
means of electricity met with such violent op i 


SKATING-SOLDIERS. 

In Norway, a portion of the soldiers are trained 
to the use of skies, or snow-skates, for service in 
winter campaigns. These troops are a species 
of light infantry, and are armed with rifles. 
They practise the extension movements, and act 
as skirmishers upon snow surfaces where cavalry 
and regular infantry cannot move. The skies 
are two thin, narrow pieces of hard wood, of 
unequal lengths, pointed and turned up at the 
forward end. The longer measures about seven 
feet, and is worn upon the left foot. The other 
is about five feet long, and is worn upon the 
tight foot. The shorter is placed upon the right 
foot for facility in turning, that foot being used 
more than the left. Both skates are about three 
inches in width, and an inch in thickness in the 
centre, where the foot is placed. The under side 
is hollowed in the centre in a longitudinal 
groove, to prevent slipping sideways and insure 
a forward direction. These wooden skates are 
bound firmly to the feet by means of loops and 
leather thongs. 

The troops thus shod, are called skielobere. 
They carry, besides the rifle, a short sword, and 
also a staff of hard wood, which is about seven 
feet long and an inch thick. This staff is tipped 
at one end with a sharp iron spike, and a few 
inches above the point, a small disk of wood is 
fastened upon it, to prevent the staff from pene- 
trating the crust of snow too far. This staff 
serves to support the soldier in his progress, to 
guide his course, and check his speed, when nec- 
essary. It is also very useful in changing direc- 
tion rapidly. When the rifle is used, the staff is 
stuck in the snow, and serves as a rest in taking 
aim. The skielobere move with great facility, 





from the Academie some time ago. The result of the 
examination appears to have been most satisfactory. 
Dr. Keybold’s system of gp electricity to the 
earth enables him to force the grain to sprout in three 
days. The expense is trifling, and the electric power 
80 great, that a powerful electric shock is felt by apply- 
ing the hand to the earth which has been acted upon 
by Dr Reybold’s machine. 
C. D.—Mephitis was the name of a Latin goddess, whose 
aid was invoked by the Romans as their protectress 
inst noxious vapors. 
“ Pupr.”’—Iconoclast means ‘* breaker of images.’’ Two 
of the Byzantine emperors, Leo the Isaurian, and his 
son, Constantine Capronymus, w i 


and especially over surfaces of ice or snow, and 
can advance and retreat in perfect safety in places 
where no other troops can follow them. They 
traverse with equal indifference the surfaces of 
marshes, lakes, rivers and mountains, in winter 
weather, and can approach the enemy upon any 
side while he is on the march or going into 
camp. In the former wars between Norway and 
Sweden, they were found extremely useful, and 





ere 
because during their reigns, which extended from 728 
to 795, they persevered in overthrowing the images in 
the Christian churches, and in extirpating their worship. 
G. C —Napoleon met the Emperor Alexander in 1815, in 
Paris, sher the battle of Waterloo. 





PRACTICAL JOKERS. 

Practical jokers are the pests of society. Al- 
ways rade and offensive, their humor is often 
fatal ; indeed, dangerous experiments on the del- 
icate nervous organization of their fellows form 
the basis of all their operations. Frightening 
women and children is an exquisite jest, and it is 
so easily accomplished, that it is no wonder that 
there are plenty of performers in this art. The 
“ properties” are very simple—if a mask is not 
handy, the operator has only to distort his own 
asinine features, and the simple effort will be re- 
warded by the spectacle of the child turning 
black in the face, and perhaps going into convul- 
sions. If death ensues, the joker can excuse 
himself by saying that he didn’t intend to carry 
the joke so far. A prime jest with these gentry 
is to dash after paralytic old women in the street, 
imitating the tread of a runaway horse and the 
shouts of a driver. It is always best for prac- 
tical jokers to select poor and unprotected women 
and children as the butts, for otherwise they 
might run the risk of a sound thrashing, at the 
hands either of the intended victim or of some 
friend, and we have ever noticed that safety 
gives an additional zest to the enjoyment of the 
practical joker. 

We have said that these practices were often 
fatal. It was only the other day that we read 
an account of a “ practical joke” played off on 
an operative in one of our New England mills. 
The victim was made to believe that he was sus- 
pected of having perpetrated a murder! He 
brooded over the information, his memory doubt- 
less calling up the many recorded instances of 
i t persons cond 1 and d for 
capital offences, and, his mind unstrung by fear 
and agony, bade farewell to his wife, and hurry- 
ing to a spot secure from observation, cut his 
throat and died. Whata legacy of remorse he 
has left to those who thus harried him into a pre- 
mature grave! A few years ago we knew of 
another similar case. A party of idle, thought- 
less and dissipated young men persuaded a poor 
simple girl, a waiter at a tavern, that a young 
man to whom she was engaged to be married, 
had forsaken her and was about to marry another. 
Crazed and heart-broken, she shut herself up in 
her room, having first procured a deadly poison, 
and was soon a corpse. The event struck terror 
into the perpetrators for a season, but some of 
them soon recovered from it. One of the ring- 
leaders himself met with a terrible death a few 
years afterwards. 

It may be said that practical jests are not nec- 
essarily dangerous. Of course not: but the 
habit of practical joking has a tendency to lead 
to dangerous experiments. When a man has 
formed a habit of amusing himself and friends in 
this way, it becomes a sort of mania, and so that 
he can raise a laugh, he becomes utterly regard- 
less of the expense and consequences. After a 
few years’ practice, he becomes perfectly case- 
hardened. He inflicts agonies on the sensitive 
feelings of his fellows which are as sharp as the 

pangs of death. And curious it is to note how 
perfectly thin-skinned and furiously irascible 
these practical jokers themselves are! Turn the 
tables on them, and no men are so indignant, so 
severe on the stupidity of such attempts at fun. 

A practical joker is generally a person with- 
out a particle of wit in his noddle—without the 
faintest perception of what wit is. His achieve- 
ments are, almost universally, the successes of 
unblushing falsehoods—for deception is the main 
ingredient in a practical joke, and where that is 
wanting, cruelty must be resorted to. If all the 
practical jokers could be swept out of existence, 
the world would be wiser and even merrier for 
their absence, for the aggregate of their achieve- 
ments would show more tears than smiles as the 
product of their stupid efforts. 








Just so.—There is no objection to broils in a 
house, so they be confined to the kitchen. 





two regi were maintained, and drilled in 
this exercise. Their usual mode of attack is to 
advance in three lines, at very open order. The 
first line halts, fires, comes to the right about, 
and retires to the rear between the open files of 
the other lines. The second and third lines suc- 
cessively move to the front, fire and retire to the 
rear, the first having in the meantime loaded 
again, and being ready to advance to the front. 
These troops have also proved invaluable in 
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EDITORIAL INEDROPS. 


If a man’s course be correct, though he stam- | 


ble on the way, he will arrive at the goal. 


In these degenerate days it is said that char- | 


acter is weighed in a cash balance. 

A “retiring” disposition is appropriate only 
to those who have money to fall back upon. 

The death of Rufus Choate has been every- 
where most appropriately and feelingly honored. 

A servant girl the other day tried to boil the 
kettle with camphene. Died, of course. 

The Canadians can’t get Queen Victoria to 
visit their interesting country. 

R. H. Dana, Jr., it is said, will make a voyage 
round the world for his health. 

The daily war expenses of France and Aus- 
tria are about 600,000 dollars a day, each. 

A salmon four feet long, and weighing forty 
pounds was lately taken in the Miramichi. 

A recent census of San Francisco shows its 
population to amount to 78,000. 

Gen. Tom Thumb is now very well off, and 
retarns to Bridgeport, Ct.,to marry and settle. 

Rarey, the horse-tamer, was eminently success- 
ful with his experiments at St. Petersburgh. 

The trade sales in Boston more than realized 
the most sanguine expectations. 

Military men are all on the qui vive respecting 
the great State muster at Concord, Mass. 

Those rascals, the Mormons, are said to con- 
tinue their outrages and violations of the law. 

The French vaudeville company from New 
York, have been playing in Montreal. 

The new gallery of paintings at the Boston 
Atheneum contains some fine works of art. 

The English people seem to be intensely afraid 
of a French invasion. Be quiet, Johnny ! 

Mr. Mure, British Consul at New Orleans, has 
obtained a divorce from his wife in London. 

The Collins steamers were sold for about a 
fifth of what they cost. Only think of it! 

The vintage of France is expected to be of 
superior quality, though not very abundant. 

It is stated that naval preparations at Brest 
and Toulon are extraordinarily active. 

The crops all over New England are growing 
finely and promise well. 

Watering-places, on the whole, are not doing 
an astonishing business this summer. 





ROYAL MARRIAGE GIFTS. 

The Infanta of Portugal received, on the oc- 
casion of her marriage, gifts of great value and 
magnificence. Among other articles are enu- 
merated —a shoulder strap 1 with 








keeping open the communication between dis- 
tant corps, and in conveying important intelli- 
gence with great rapidity. Their uniform is 
green, like that of other riflemen, but they wear 
in addition an undress jacket of coarse gray 
cloth ; and when engaged in their peculiar exer- 
cise upon a snowy plain or frozen lake, they pre- 
sent a very picturesque appearance. _ 





“OLD PUT.” 

The Hon. Judah Dana, a grandson of General 
Israel Putnam, gives the following sketch of the 
Connecticut hero: “In his person for height, 
about the middle size; very erect, thickset ; mus- 
cular and firm in every part. His countenance 
was open, strong and animated; the features of 
his face large, well-proportioned to each other, 
and to his whole frame ; his teeth fair and sound 
till death. His organs and senses were all ex- 
actly fitted for a warrior; he heard quickly, saw 
to an immense distance, and, though he some- 
times stammered in conversation, his voice was 
remarkably heavy, strong and commanding. 
Though facetious and dispassionate in private, 
when animated in the field of battle, his counte- 
nance was fierce and terrible, and his voice like 
thunder. His whole manner was admirably cal- 
culated to inspire his soldiers with courage and 
confidence, and his enemy with terror. The fac- 
ulties of his mind were not inferior to those of 
his body ; his penetration was acute, his decision 
rapid, yet remarkably correct; and the more 
desperate his situation, the more collected and 
undaunted. With the courage of a lion, he had 
a heart that melted at the sight of distress; he 
could never witness suffering in any human be- 
ing without becoming a sufferer himself; even 
the operation of blood-letting has caused him to 
faint. In viewing the field of battle, his distress 
was exquisite until he had afforded friend or foe 
all the relief in his power. Once after a battle, 
on examining a bullet-wound through the head 
of a favorite officer, Captain Whiting, who died 
on the field, he fainted, and was taken up for 
dead. Martial music roused him to the highest 
pitch ; while solemn, sacred music set him into 
tears. In his disposition, he was open and gen- 
erous almost to a fault; he never disguised, and 
in the social relations of life was never excelled.” 





NapoLeon UNDER Fire.—A letter in the 
London News says the emperor was constantly 
under fire at Solferino. Atone time he remained 
with a battery of the Artillery of the Guard, 
whose firing had been very successful, and said 
to the officer in command: “ Captain, are you 
satisfied ?”’ “ Perfectly, sire,” replied the officer, 
“and I hope you are as well pleased with the 
day’s work as Lam.” A Cent Garde behind the 
emperor had his epaulette carried away by a ball. 





Tue Fatauiry or Init1aT1i0x.—The daugh- 
ter of John Rafferty, of Cincinnati, has been 
killed in trying to “do the Niagara feat” in a 
small way, over a porch in the second story of the 
house. The rope breaking, she was pitched over 
the bannisters, and fatally injured hy the fall. 

sci Fe eee 

Gen. Parz.—This distinguished Venezuelan 
is said to be so disgusted with the civil war now 
raging in his country, that, hopeless of a solution 
tothe problem in the shape of peace, he means to, 
return to the United States. 

eo + 

Tue Mormons.—According to the best au- 
thority, Brigham Young, some of the elders 
among the saints will take the last peck of their 
grain to the distillery to buy whiskey, and then 
beg their bread. 








precious stones, valued at seven contos of reis 
(a conto is about one thousand dollars) —this be- 
longed to the late queen, Donna Maria II., and 
was offered to the bride by her sister, the Infanta 
Donna Antonia; a dressing-case of silver, given 
by the Empress Duchess of Braganza, of costly 
price, and a brooch of brilliants of the value of 
twelve contos of reis; @ collar of brilliants given 
by the king, her brother, which came from the 
atelier of the late celebrated goldsmith, Rai d 

Jose Pinto, the maker of the magnificent tiara 
worn by the present queen on her marriage. 
The king, Don Fernandaybesides other presents, 
gave his daughter a handkerchief of exquisi 

workmanship, valued at a conto of reis. A 
magnificent collar of pearls was given by the 
Infanta Donna Isabel Maria. The dowry of the 
princess is ninety contos in money, and thirty 
contos for outfit. Besides this, she has her pri- 
vate fortune, inherited from her mother, calcu- 
lated at one hundred and eighty contos of reis. 











Tue Avurnor oF Marco Bozzaris.—Fitz- 
Greene Halleck occasionally visits New York, 
and drops into the sanctum of the Home Journal, 
which paper says: “ To see our old and much- 
valued friend in our editorial sanctum, during 
his brief visits to the city, are the most delightful 
occurrences of the year; they are as eagerly 
looked forward to, and as warmly recalled to re- 
membrance, as such visits alone can be. To be- 
hold the poet’s beaming countenance ; to feel the 
warm grasp of his hand, and to hear his honest 
words of greeting—are things worth living for 
and chronicling.” 





“Tue ReneGavE: or, The Secrets of the 
Gulf Mill.”—We would call particular attention 
to this fine original story now publishing in our 
columns. It is from the pen of one of the most 
cultivated English writers of the day, and who 
is now connected with the London press. The 
story which he has just written for the “ Flag” 
is fully equal to his last in Reynold’s Miscellany, 
Landon, entitled “‘ The Life Raft.” 





Horriste!—Hydrophobia is spreading in 
New Hampshire. A two year-old steer, belong- 
ing to Luther Campbell, of Manchester, N. H., 
died recently in a pasture in New Boston, with 
symptoms of hydrophobia. Also a calf was 
killed by Jesse Witherspoon, of Bedford, N. H., 
which was bitten several days since by a strange 
dog. Why keep a useless dog, and risk this fear- 
ful consequence # 





Massacuusetts Mititia.—The Grand En- 
campment of Massachusetts Volunteer Militia 
will take place on the 6th, 7th and Sth of Sep- 
tember, at Concord. There will be about 6000 
men present, and Gen. Scott is expected to be 
there. Liquor will be banished from the field. 





Mvstcat Success.— At the great Handel 
Festival, recently held in London, the receipts 
fell not far short of $140,000, The receipts on 
the last day, when Israel in Egypt was given, 
amounted to nearly eighty thousand dollars. 


———-_ —__ +e 





Frour.—Most kinds of flour can now be 
bought in New York three dollars per barrel 
cheaper than during the first week of last 
April. 





Heavy.—The cotton interest of the United 
States, in all its branches and ramifications, 
amounts to about $4,000,000 annually. 





A Hiyt.—To guard against summer com- 
plaints, eat little and drink less, 





Foreign Htems. 


France has 35,000 tons of coal at Cherbourg, 
and a great store of it at Rochefort. 

Bulwer, the author, is in a very feeble state of 
health, and his friends are much alarmed. 

The French have so arranged as to have 
100,000 men concentrated on the Rhine in thirty- 
six hours. 

The Hungarians in Italy are reported to be in 
a state of disaffection. Austria must be indeed 
in a bad way when her army breaks down. 

Among the Zouave officers killed at the battle 
of Magenta was one of the name of Massena, a 
relative of the hero of Esslingen. 

The works on the Russian railways are being 
pushed forward with such activity that there are 
at present employed nearly 49,000 workmen. 

Mr. Mozier, the Amerwan sculptor in Rome, 
has just completed a statue of Esther, presenting 
her petition to the king, which is said to be the 
best work he has yet produced. 

Herr Anderssen has met Herr Suble, the 
young blindfold chess-player, at Cologne, and 
contested a number of games with him, winning 
six and losing one, the others being drawn. 

Tn little more than a month, one hundred 
thousand men have been killed in Italy, fifty 
thousand widows have been made, and one hun- 
dved thousand children made orphans. 

The mother of the Grand Duke of Weimar 
died June 23d last. She was a charitable and 
accomplished princess, a daughter of Paul I. of 
Russia, and sister of the late Czars Alexander 
and Nicholas. 


The Austrian general, Baron Reishach, re- 
ceived three wounds at Magenta. A Zouave 
who lodged a bulletin the general’s thigh, called 
out to him as he raised his musket to take aim, 
“ This is for you, general.” 

When Napoleon III. was proceeding to the 
cathedral at Brescia, the pant was so great that 
he had to clear the way by saying to the people : 
“ Un Po di piazza brave gente (a little room, good 
people).” The kindness of his manner increased 
the enthusiasm of the people. 

A young Belgian of a distinguished family of 
Antwerp lately applied for the permission of his 
government to enter the Austrian army. The 
answer of King Leopold was that Belgium was 
a neutral power, and that any Belgian enlisting 
in the war would inevitably forfeit his right of 
citizenship. There are only three or four Belgian 
officers in the Austrian army. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Fools are ruled by their humor, but wise men 
by their interest. 

It is a shame, if any person poorer than you 
is more contented than you. 

Some writers think they are expounding mys- 
teries while they are only mystifying. 

A destructive peace and an unsuccessful war 
are both fatal in the issue. 

He who promises rashly, will break his prom- 
ise with the same ease as he made it. 

Virtue, attempting to gloss dishonesty, if it 
doesn’t grow ashamed and break down in the 
oration, ceases to be virtue. 

Sir Richard Steele says, “A true and genuine 
impudence is ever the effect of ignorance without 
the least sense of it.” 

It is a heaven upon earth to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and 
turn upon the poles of truth. 





It is often better to have great deal of harm. 


happen to one; a great deal may arouse you to 
— what a little will only accustom you to 
endure. 


Bautru presented a poet to M. de Hemery, 
saying, “Sir, I present you with an individual 
who will give you immortality; but you must, 

hile, give him hing to live upon.” 

We should manage our fortune as we do our 
health—enjoy it when good, be patient when it 
is bad, and never apply violent remedies except 
in an extreme necessity. 

Orpheus, according to the poets, melted tigers 
by his chants ; the God of Christians, in calling 
men to the true religion, has done more, since 
he has softened the most ferecious kind of ani- 
mals—men themselves. 

Ifmen could find the fabled fountain that is said 
to restore youth and health and beauty, with 
what eagerness they would rush to drink its wa- 
ters. Yet with scarcely less eagerness do they 
now rush to drink of waters that bring upon 
them premature old age and disease, and loath- 
some ugliness. 

Young man, be moderate in your bets. Look 
at the goose with the golden eggs, and reflect 
upon his ruin, and ask yourself whether it was 
not accelerated entirely by what he was in the 
habit of laying? Take warning from his mel- 
ancholy fate, and bear in mind that the less you 
lay, the less chance there is of your being ulti- 
mutely cut up. 








Hoker’s Budget. 


A bottomless sea is bankrupt-cy. 

No church, however perfect, is without a 
nave. 

Why was Adam like a sugar-planter* Be- 
cause he first raised Cain. 

The best adhesive label you can put on lug- 
gage is to stick to it yourself. 

Club boat regattas always furnish spectacles 
of he-row-ism. They are a sort of watery oar- 
deal. 

Mrs. Partington says that Louis Napoleon is 
succeeding beyond her most sanguinary ex- 
pectorations. 

It is always a waste of raw material to put 
five dollars worth of beaver on ten cents worth 
of brains. 

A French writer has lately observed, with 
commendable caution, that “ nearly all men are 
human.” 

The man who read a newspaper to the entire 
satisfaction of another who was waiting for it, 
talks of going on to the stage. 

The respectable old lady who “raised the 
rising hope,” has gone in search of the black- 
smith who “ rivetted the chain of friendship.”’ 

The young lady who saw a baby without 
kissing it, has acknowledged that her friend's 
bonnet is handsomer than her own. 

Why are the pimples on a drankard’s face like 
the engravings in a London newspaper? Be- 
cause they are illustrations of Punch. 

Courting is an irregular, active, transitive 
verb, indicative mood, present tense, third per- 
son, singular number, and agrees with all the 
girls in town, don’t it? 

“ Weigh your words,” said a man to a fellow 
who was blustering away in a towering passion 
at another. ‘“ They wont weigh much if he 
does,” said the antagonist, coolly. 

A lady at Newport, whose geographical ideas 
are somewhat mixed, complains that the serfs 
are very free this season. A rusher knocked 
her over the other day. 

Among other remarkable names appearing in 
the newspapers is that of Mr. Seasongoud, a 
gentleman no doubt who invariably arrives in 
good season. His name must be to himself a 
continual provocative in punctuality. 


Quill and Scissors. 


The Medical Society of Geneva, Switzerland, 
offer two prizes of 1000 and 500 francs, for the 
best and second best essays “On the Diagnosis 
of Small Pox, Vaccination and Re-vaccination.”” 
The essays, which may be written in Latin, 
| French, German, English or Italian, must be sent 
in on or before the first of Jane, 1860, addressed 
to the secretary of the society. 

Nicholas Longworth, the Cincinnati million- 
| naire, was sitting on the steps ofa drinking-house 

the other day, with his hat between his knees, 
| waiting for a friend, when a passing stranger 
dropped a quarter into his hat, thinking him a 
beggar! Nick’s personal appearance is said to 
justify the inference. 

Mr. Peter Matterson, of Low Dunsford, near 
Boroughbridge, England, died on the 20th ult. 
He and his ancestry have been the owners and 
occupiers of the farm on which he died, for more 
| than eight handred years. The farm was not 
| entailed, and the owner has always been a Mat- 
terson, without adoption. 


One of the best photographers in Europe took 
a bank note for 5000 francs on the Bank of 
France, and photographed one so much like it, 
that the bank’s judges, the photographer himselt, 
and in fact all who have seen the two, were un- 
ableto distinguish which from t’other. 

A Fall River horse was taken with a fit of the 
sulks, the other day, and refused to go, despite 
a whip-lash well laid on, but when a bystander 
tried the effect of twisting one of his ears, he 
started off at a 2.40 gait, as if he had “a flea in 
his ear.” 

A new daily paper, Le Journal du Peuple, is 
announced for publication at Paris. It is to ad- 
vocate an energetic war policy, and the total 
repeal of the treaties of 1815. ‘The daily edition 
will be no less than 200,000, which are to be either 
sold or given away. 

The Dallas (Texas) Herald tel!s of a man 
who. while asleep on the prairie in that vicinity, 
had his nose severely bitten by a skunk. Al- 
though horribly lacerated, his nasal organ was 
able readily to identify the foe, unassisted by any 
of the other senses. 

The obituary record of a New York paper 
contains the following: In this city, cutlets, 
on Thursday morning, July 14, at 8 o’clock, 
Leidai E. Lockwood, formerly of Chesapeake, 
Md., leaving all her property ($150,000) to hor 
niece, Miss Sarah E. Lockwood. 

An individual bearing the euphonious name of 
Kummungunda Begleman has been arrested in 
New York for an assault and battery upon a 
woman. From the nature of the offence, we in- 
fer that the owner of this un-Kummun name is 
a man. 

Gigantic drains have recently been constructed 
under the city of Paris, which conduct the refuse 
| waters of the city into a vast reservoir, whence 
| they are to be disseminated as liquid manure over 

the most barren of the plains round Paris. 

A master chimney-sweeper in Markheidenfelt, 
Bavaria, named J Schl beck, has re- 
cently been “ blessed” by the birth of his thirty- 
sixth child. His house is equally divided—half 
girls and half boys. 

There are eight Catholic churches in Chicago, 
one college, three female seminaries of the first 
class, a number of schools for religious and sec- 
ular instruction, two orphan asylums, a hospital, 
and two convents. 

A caricature, it is said, is circulated in Vienna, 
representing the Austrian rank and file adorned 
with the heads of lions, their officers with those 
of asses, and the generals with no heads at all. 

Count Charles Giulio, one of the most eminent 
men in Piedmont, died on June 29. He was a 
distinguished th ical prof , @ senator 
and a councillor of state. 

Mr. Paran Stevens is said to be building a 
magnificent tomb near the main entrance to 
Mount Auburn, at an expense of $10,000. 

The Montreal Herald notices a large increase 
of American travel through that city. The hotel 
ace dations are i q' 

The officers sent by our government to the 
seat of war, in Italy, have been refused permis- 
sion to pursue their studies there. 

An Abington man is now in the House of Cor- 
rection, serving out a sentence of three months, 
for keeping an unlicensed dog. 

Our exchange newspapers, almost without ex- 
ception, note the promising appearance of the 
crops throughout the country. ; 

A party of engineers have ed sur- 
veying the Kansas Central Railroad. 

Within the last seventy years, there have been 
five wars between France and Austria. 

Suits have been commenced in Philadelphia to 
stop Sunday railway travelling. 

The Sissiton Indians, Dacotah Territory, are 
becoming troublesome. 




















Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Henry J. Man- 
ning to Mise ily A. French. 

By Rev. Adams, Mr. George M. Cloyes to Miss An- 
gelia M. Weeks. 

By -Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John Pollard to Miss Mary 
Ann Larkin. 

At Quincey, by Rev. Mr. Morrison, Mr. Bryant N. Ad- 
aims, of Kansas City, to Mies Emily J. Faxon. 
| _ At East Weymouth, by Rev. Mr. Cooper, Mr George 

Turner to Miss Lucy A. B. Bates. 

At Lynn, by Rev Mr. Miller, Mr. George F. White to 
Miss Josephine Barnicoats 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Winn, Mr. Charles F. Pratt, of 
Danvers, to Miss Sarah 8. H » 

At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr Rogers, Mr. M. Elwell 
Woodbury to Miss Susan M. Whittemore. 

At Andover, by Kev Mr. Fisher, Mr. George W. Co- 
burn, of Boston, to Mixa Helen G. Sinith. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Alden, Mr. Benjamin 8. Farns. 
worth, to Miss Frances J Trask. 

At Lawrence, by Kev. Mr. McCarty, Mr. E T. Richard- 
son to Miss Llannah M. Koby, of Chelmsford 

At Newbury, by Rev. Mr. Thurston, Mr. Asa Adams, 
Jr., to Miss Eliza A. Tenney. 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Daniel Downer, 
of West Newbury, to Miss Lydia Ann Banks 

At Harvard, by Kev. Mr. Whitwell, Dr. B A. Holman 
to Miss Susan C. Hearsey. 

At New Bedford, by Nev. Mr. Butler, Mr. John Bylves- 
ter to Mias Catherine H. Fisher. 

At Gome, N. H., by Rev. Mr. Salter, Mr. Alfred M, 
Norton, of Dover, to Miss Leona K. Foster, of Boston 


Deaths, 


In thie city, Col. D. R. Newhall, 72; Mrs. Amanda M 
Parveworth, 57, Mrs. Martha R Stephens, 60; Mrs. Mar 
A Wellman, 38 bs 
At Koxbury, Mre Vrances Louisa Morton, 84; Mrs 
Mary F. Williams. 56; Miss Carrie A. Hopkins, 27 
At Chelsea, Mr. Franklin O. Blakeley : 

















| At Medford, Mre Sarah Whorf, 62 
At Watertown, Mr. Samuel Poole, 33 
At Hall, Mrs. Mary Gould, &. 
At Beverly, Mrs. Hannah Moulton, 92. 
| At Walpole, Mr. Edward L. Pond, 23. 
At Methuen, Mr. Elam Dole, 61. 
| At Sharon, Miss Abbie Elizabeth Billings, 18. 
| At Bradford, Mr Jonathan Tyler, 77 
At Indian Orchard, Mrs. Mary 8. Bartlett, T7. 
At Newburyport, Mr. Thomas J. Billowes, 21 
At Lowell, Mrs. Naney Dudley, 0 
At Grafton, Mr. John Putnam, #2 
At es Mr. Eliphalet Cushman, 63. 
At New iford, Mrs. Abigail W. Mull, 67; Captean 
Thomas Dallman. 45. oe 
At Peirhaven, Mrs. Rosetta H. Wood, 47. 
At Fitchburg, Mr Stephen Carpenter, 77 
At Chilmark, Mrs. Matiida Mayhew, hg. 
At Huntington, Mm. Hepzibeh Hacnum, 75. 
| At Nantucket, Mrs. Sophronia Raymond, 49 
| ae North Hampton. N.H., Mrs. Althea Cobb, wits of 
At Antrim, N. H.. David Gregg, Eaq . 88 
At Francestown, NH , Mrs. Abigali Morse, %. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
GOING TO MILK. 





BY SYBIL PARK. 


Karly this morn when the sun came up— 
Drying the dew on the daisies white: 

I, with my milk-pail swung on my arm, 
Went to milk in the golden light. 


Happy and sleek the fat cows stood, 
Chewing their cuds with a patient grace; 

That one was mine which came to the bars, 
With a snow-white star in her silken face. 


Beautiful pictures were those I saw, 
As I tripped away to the pasture green— 
Pictures all glowing with light and shade, 
And loveliest settings of emerald sheen. 


The mist which hung on the mountain’s brow, 
Like a bridal veil’s rich folds of snow, 

Grew thin—then parted in shining waves, 
Melting to clouds in the sun-bright glow. 


Down in the meadow across the road, 
The grass was tall and the clover gay ; 

But the merry haymakers were coming soon, 
To hurry the grass and the bloom away. 


Out on the upland the broad-leaved corn 
Rustled and shone in the morning sun; 

You could count the hills and furrows between, 
For the second ploughing had just been done. 


Bright was the morning—imy glad heart sang 
Gay as « bird from its cage let free; 

But the white cottage embowered in shade 
Is the dearest home in the world to me. 





(Written for The Flag ofour Union.] 


THE NEXT DOOR. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 





Tue clocks in every church tower in the city 
were either just finishing, or just beginning, or 
right in the middle of striking, twelve, as I 
lighted my cigar and emerged from the hotel 
where I had been passing the evening. It wasa 
glorious night; the full moon, looking as big as 
a grindstone and a great deal brighter, poured a 
flood of radiance upon the sleeping city, making 
the windows of the houses, the lanterns upon the 
walk, and the bits of broken glass in the street, 
to blaze and glitter like diamonds. I am an en- 
thusiastic admirer of nature and good cigars, 
and to the end that I might better enjoy the beau- 
ties of the one, and puff the smoke of the other, 
it was with slow and lingering steps that I made 
my way towards my residence in Multiplication 
Square, my mind completely absorbed in specu- 
lating whether it was to me that the object of my 
affections smiled, when passing out of church the 
Sunday before, and if not to me—then who? 
and above all, what for? 

Before proceeding further, it is proper to in- 
form you that Multiplication Square consists of 
a row of twenty-nine four-storied brick houses, 
all built by the same man, at the same time, and 
to a brick after the same plan and model, each 
house being an exact duplicate of all the others. 
My house is number fifteen, exactly in the centre 
of the row. The next house, number sixteen, 
is occupied by Mr. Bush, a wealthy cotton 
merchant (perhaps you know him?) who has an 
only daughter, Rose—need I say that she is the 
object of my affections ? 

By the time my cigar had burned out, I had 
arrived at the house—still deep in my specula- 
tions as to whether it was me she smiled upon or 
not. After some little trouble with my latch- 
key, I got the door open and entered the house. 
The hall light was extinguished, of course, and 
everybody in bed, as it was proper they should 
be at that time of night. Not to disturb any one 
with the noise of my entrance at that rakish 
hour, I closed the door very softly, and slipping 
off my boots, crept silently up the three flights of 
stairs leading to my dormitory. As I entered 
the apartment, my fingers were hunting round 
in my vest pockets for a match with which to 
light the gas ; but the moonbeams were stream- 
ing in at the windows in such a flood of*radi- 
ance, that I concluded to dispense with any arti- 
ficial light for the few minutes that I expected 
to be awake. Leisurely disrobing myself and 
hanging my clothes on a chair by the bed, as is 
my custom, I drew aside the curtains, pulled 
down the counterpane and things, and hoppe 
into bed. My i being d ly 
clear, and my heart set at rest by the conviction 
that it was me she smiled upon, I soon fell intoa 
doze, and was just upon the verge of a pro- 
found slumber, when I was startled by a sound 
that seemed marvellously like some one opening 
the street door with a latch-key. A moment’s 
reflection, however, convinced me that I was 
mistaken ; for I knew that the whole family had 
been abed several hours, and as for the servants, 
even if any of them were out, they had no latch- 
key with which to effect an entrance. 

Just as I was going off into another doze, I 
was brought up all standing, as the saying is, by 
a series of most remarkable and unexpected 
sounds from the stairs—nothing less than two 
musical female voices, one of which I instantly 
recognized as belonging to the object of my af- 
fections, and the other as that of her cousin 
Kate, a bewitching, tantalizing young lady, the 
delight of whose life it seems to be to keep Rose 
and myself continually by the ears, making her 
everlastingly vexed with me, and me unceasingly 
jealous of her. 

To say that I was ished beyond > 
is drawing it exceedingly mild. Could it be that 
they had taken the insane freak into their pretty 
little heads to make a neighborly call upon my 
sisters at that unseasonable hour of the night? 
or had they been spending the evening in the 
house, and were just going? A very few seconds 
served to render theirintention no longer a mat- 
ter of doubt, for instead of stopping on the floor 
immediately beneath, they began to ascend the | 
stairs leading to my apartment. However absurd | 

| 











and improbable the idea might appear, it never- 
theless became momentarily more and more 
evident that they were about to favor me with a | 
call. \ 
What could it mean? Ah, I saw through it | 
all! Coming home late and tired and sleepy from | 
a neighbor’s, or a party, or somewhere, they had | 
mistaken the door of my house for their own. 


Yes, that was it, undoubtedly; and I chuckled 
in great glee, as I thought how I would tease 
them about coming home from their frolics in 
such a condition as not to know their own house 
from another, and about their wandering round 
at night into strange gentlemen’s apartments and 
frightening them out of their wits. This strange 
visit, however, was so unexpected, and such an 
entirely new experience, that it put me in a 
great flutter, and I bounced out of bed like a 
popped corn out of a hot skillet. There was no 
time to make a complete toilet, so I sprang to 
the place where my dressing-gown usually 
hangs. It was not there! I made a dive for 
my slippers, and essayed to thrust my feet into 
them, but it was no go—one toe being about all 
I could get into either of them! Surprised at 
this, I snatched them up and held them to the 
light. They were a pair of ladies’ slippers, and 
about the smallest pair Lever saw in my life. 

A horrible thought took possession of me, and 
I threw a frightened but searching glance around 
the room. The light was not very strong, but 
it was sufficient to reveal the dreadful fact that it 
was not they who had made the mistake, but my- 
self. What was to be done? I wouldn’t be 
caught in such a situation for the whole world— 
no, not for a thousand dollars! They had 
already reached the head of the stairs, and I 
could hear them coming along the passage, not 
ten feet from the door! Inan agony of fright, I 
rushed to the fireplace with the insane idea of 
scrambling up the chimney to the roof, and so 
down my own chimney. But the fireplace had 
been bricked up, all but a stove-pipe hole, which 
was beyond all hoping too small to admit the 
passage of my broad shoulders, though in my 
desperation I had half a mind to try it. What 
would I not give to have been at that 





take in a man-fashion style, instead of resorting 
to the sneaking, skulking expedient of hiding 
myself, and thereby making a bad matter incal- 
culably worse and more suspicious. Of course, 
they would be too much frightened now to listen 
to an explanation from a gentleman in my pecu- 
liar situation and costume ; so I held on to the 
inside of the door with all my strength, resolved 
that no ordinary power should open it. But my 
exposure was not yet. Just as Kate put her 
hand upon the latch, Rose called out : 

“Why, here is your cap, now!—and mine, 
too !” 

Never did a voice sound to me more musical, 
oran announcement more welcome. But the 
effect upon my nerves was fearfully different 
when, a minute afterwards, as she drew aside the 
curtains of the bed, she exclaimed : 

“ Well, if this isn’t too bad! Do just look at 
this bed, Kate—that good-for-nothing, lazy girl 
hasn’t made it up to-day!” 

“Well, Ideclare!” said Kate; “that is out 
of all reason. I’ve a great mind to call her up, 
and make her do it now.” 

“’Twould serve her just right,” said Rose. 

And a long discussion ensued as to whether 
they should do 80 or not, every word of which 
went through my entire system like a twinge of 
rheumatism ; for a servant with a light would 
show up my plaguy clothes with dreadful dis- 
tinetness. At length it was decided to postpone 
the inflation of the poor chamber-girl, who was 
to suffer for my fault, until the morning ; and the 
object of my affections jumped into bed. But 
the object of my affections had no sooner jumped 
into bed, than with a frightened squeal the ob- 
ject of my affections jumped out of bed. 

“O, my—O, dear—O, gracious, there has 





in the State Prison, serving out a sentence of 
thirty-nine years, the first thirty-eight of which 
to be solitary ? 

They had reached the door and were fumbling 
for the latch, and I was hurrying towards a win- 
dow for the purpose of throwing myself out, not- 
withstanding that my /faci/is descensus from the 
fourth story would inevitably break and mangle 
many of the bricks in the sidewalk, heside giving 
the city authorities the trouble of mopping me up 
in the morning, when I caught sight of the door 
of acloset corresponding with a similar one in 
my own room inthe nexthouse. Into this closet 
I popped and closed the door, just as the young 
ladies entered the room, chattering and laughing 
in a manner that would have delighted me to 
listen to, under almost any other circumstances. 

The closet was but a small closet at best, being 
about five feet wide, by eighteen or twenty inches 
in depth—large enough, certainly, for any mod- 
erate sized man, if he had all the room to him- 
self; but I didn’t have all the room, by a very 
long chalk. Along the wall, and even on hooks 
attached to the inside of the door, hung multi- 
tudes of dresses and cloaks and shawls, and end- 
less other pieces of female harness ; the floor was 
covered with shoes, slippers, boots and rubbers, 
while from the ceiling overhead depended several 
skirts, such as we see strung up at the doors of 
dry-goods shops. Into the very centre of one of 
these bell-shaped institutions I shoved my head, 
in my hurried entrance; my feet did not set 
square on the floor, in consequence of several 
high-heeled boots getting under my heels; my 
toes got tangled up with half a mile of boot 
lacings; I couldn’t straighten my knees and 
stand upright, without dislodging a score of bon- 
nets and bandboxes; I couldn’t squat down, 
without making the silk dresses squeal out, as 
they rubbed together; I could hardly breathe, 
for want of fresh air. So there I was, neither 
sitting nor standing, my knees smiting together, 
in consequence of my constrained position; my 
face, as red as a brick, looking through the bars 
of a skeleton skirt, like a rat in a trap; my 
breathing pretty much stopped, and in my heart 
a fearful looking forward to that which was to 


come. 

“ Light the gas, Kate,” said the object of my 
affections, as they entered the room. 

I shuddered with offright ; for a light, by lead- 
ing to the discovery of my unlucky clothes, 
would prove my instant ruin, and I inwardly 
blessed the sensible Kate, as she replied : 

“O, it’s light enough to go to bed by, and I’m 
going to bed right off, for I’m just as sleepy as 
ever I can be—aint you ?” . 

“Ye-e-es,” said Rose, with an unmistakable 
yawn, “I wish I was asleep now.” 

As it would be highly improper to publish to 
the world a verbatim report of the conversation 
that ensued between those unsuspecting young 
ladies—what they said about the party to which 
they had been, about the lady who gave the 
party, about the people who were there, and so 
forth—I shall, therefore, omit all of their very 
amusing and instructive dialogue, except the 
very little that related especially to myself and 
my hiding-place. 

As they proceeded with their preparations for 
retiring, and the tone of their voices became 
more and more sleepy, my fears gradually sub- 
sided, and I began to entertain strong hopes of 
getting out of the house without anybody, beside 
myself, being any the wiser for my visit. In- 
deed, I was actually congratulating myself on 
having stumbled on such an uncommonly pi- 
quant adventure, when I was struck flat aback 
by hearing Kate exclaim: 

“Why, where is my night-cap ?” 

“In the closet,” replied Rose. 

I thought I should faint away and fall into it, 
as she came across the floor toward the closet. 
I pictured to myself the terrific effect my ap- 
pearance would produce—the frightened shrieks 
of the girls, the sudden alarm of the household, 
the coming of the police, my arrest and exam- 
ination upon the deuce knows what charges, 
when, if I escaped a trial and imprisonment, 
which was not likely, I should forever after be 
pointed at and viewed with suspicion by all de- 
cent people, and particularly so by the object of 
my affections, whose forgiveness I could never 
hope to obtain. O, how I repented having hid 
in the closet at all! How much better it would 
have been, had I fastened the door of the room 
before they entered it, and then have held a par- 
ley through the key-hole, and explained my mis- 


been body in this bed! It is warm now.” 

It had seemed to me before as though I had 
been waiting for a space of something like thir- 
teen years in my cramped, stifling and painful, 
as well as perilous hiding-place, for these two 
fearful young ladies to go to bed and to sleep ; 
and when this new alarm came, I was so ex- 
hausted, that I relinquished all hope, gave my- 
self up for lost, and was about to march out and 
politely request them to send me to the watch- 
house forthwith, when Kate’s reply infused a few 
sparks of new life and hope into me. 

“Pooh, pooh, you little goose!” she said; 
“there has been nobody in the bed but yourself, 
and so long as there’s nobody in it now, do let 
us get to sleep as soon as we can, for I can hardly 
keep my eyes open.” 

Rose was not altogether satisfied that her 
cousin knew more of the matter than herself; 
but she was evidently too sleepy to argue the 
point. So after a good deal of exclaiming and 
Pp ing that body had been in the bed, 
and that nobody ever could convince her to the 
contrary, she was finally persuaded to turn in 
again ; and her cousin soon following, their in- 
dustrious little tongues at length became mute. 
For the double purpose of taking the kinks out 
of my cramped knees, and getting a mouthful of 
fresh air, I ventured, very cautiously, to push the 
door open about half an inch. The confounded 
thing yelled on its hin though it were a 
wild beast of the wilderness. 

“ What’s that?” exclaimed Rose, starting up. 

“Mumble, mumble, mumble,” replied Kate, 
in no very sprightly tone of voice. And again 
they relapsed into silence. 

The change which, at a good deal of risk, I 
had managed to effect in the air of my cell, and 
the distribution of my legs and things, rendered 
my position paratively tolerable, and I pa- 
tiently awaited during a period of several months, 
until the gentle and regular breathing of my fair 
room-mates gave evidence of their subjection to 
Somnus. Now or never was the time to make a 
bold push for freedom. If I could only secure 
my clothes and get out of the room unobserved, 
I could easily dress myself in the entry and 
make my way out of the house unsuspected. 
Very slowly and carefully I pushed open the 
door, holding it very tightly in both hands to 
hush its petulant squeaking ; then dropping upon 
all fours, I crawled with a stealthy and catlike 
tread out of my closet and into the room. If I 
was nervous and frightened while in my hiding- 
place, imagine the twitter I was in when every 
step brought me nearer and nearer to my pretty 
foes, who, if they opened but a single eye, could 
not fail to be horrified by the sight of the uncouth 
quadruped that was invading the apartment. A 
dozen times did some slight movement on the 
part of the sleepers—some quickening or length- 
ening of their breathing—fill me with alarm and 
send me galloping back to my den, in a panic. . 

But the night was fast waning, and, aware of 
the necessity of getting away before the servants 
were stitring, I resolved to hesitate no longer, 
nor to turn back for any sound, however alarm- 
ing. Accordingly I travelled rapidly across the 
floor, though lifting and putting down every foot 
with the greatest care, till I arrived at the head 
of the bed, not two feet from the sleeping 
beauties. 

Carefully feeling about with my fore paws for 
the chair on which my clothes were deposited, I 
became aware how it was that they had remained 
undetected for so long atime. It appeared that 
upon their first entrance into the room, before 
their eyes had become accustomed to the light, a 
large shawl had been thrown across the chair, 
effectually concealing all beneath it; and not 
only that, but piled upon the shawl was a little 
pyramid of young lady garments of all sorts 
and kinds, the names of which, being a bachelor, 
I of course cannot be expected to kuow, but they 
were many and very curious in their construc- 
tion. One thing, however, I must mention, as it 
excited my wonder at the time, and has occa- 
sioned me not a little serious thought since. I 
allude to a pair of little sleeves, of some thin, 
muslin-like fabric, which appeared to have been 
torn from the garment to which they originally 
belonged, at a point somewhat above the elbow. 
I don’t care to deny that the discovery of these 
fragments produced a most painful effect upon 
me—so much so, indeed, that for the moment I 
forgot my critical situation. I neither could, nor 
can account for their mutilated condition in any 











way altogether favorable to the object of my 
ffections, or satisf; y to myself. Either she 








had, in a fit of temper of which I had not be- 
lieved her capable, torn them violently froia the 
body of the garment, or else some fellow at the 
party, or some other place, had been tryiag to 
kiss her, and had torn them in the scuffle—which 
might well be, considering the fragile texture of 
the material, and the fact thai while ladies wear 
the sleeves of this garment clear down to the 
wrist, the more substantial sleeve of the dress, 
which it seems to me should protect them, often 
come but half way. The latter alternative being 
the most disagreeable to my feelings, was of 
course the one that I adopted, as any lover 
would, and I cursed the unknown fellow, who- 
ever he might be, after the Oriental style. calling 
upon Allah to turn his beard green and te cause 
the reputation of his great-grandmother to be 
sneezed at to all generations. 

I don’t know how long I might have sat there 
upon my hind legs, holding those unlucky pieces 
of sleeves and things in my fore paws and gazing 
at them with dissatisfied ‘eyes, had not a slight 
movement on the part of the sleepers recalled 
me to a sense of my situation. Throwing aside 
the sleeves, I began hastily yemoving cnc afer 
another of the dresses and things from above my 
clothes, and laying them upon the floor. I had 
removed perhaps half of them, when, through 
same awkwardness on my part, the chair began 
to tip. I made a frantic grab to save it, and 
missed, communicating to it a greater impetus 
than it had before, and over it went with a sound 
like the crash of worlds—or, to speak more prop- 
erly, like a chair falling to the floor. It seems to 
me as if those two young ladies must have been 
expecting and waiting for that chair to go over, 
for I wouldn’t hesitate to affirm, with my het «4, 
that it had not got within six inches of the floor, 
or made the least little bit of noise, before iiey 
were up and screaming with singular vivacity. 
Great Jupiter! how they did squeal! It was, 
beyond all expression, piercing and terrifying. 
Dropping my quadrupedal character, I sprang to 
my feet and struck a bee line for the door, the 
shrieks pursuing meas I fled. Along the narrow 
passage and down the stairs I plunged 2+ Licak- 
neck speed, and as I passea the rooms on the 
various landings, 1 could hear the occupants 

houting, exclaiming, and jumping out of bed. 
The doors of the upper rooms began to fly open, 
and the males of the famity came after me like a 
pack of hounds, while an old maid aunt on the 
third floor sprang a rattle, and shouted “ watch” 
from an open window with four old maid power. 

It was not till I had reached the lower entry, 
and got my hand upon the lock of the front 
door, that I began to realize how utterly absurd 
it was to think of rushing out into the street in 
such a decidedly “ undress costume.” 1 might, 
indeed, have done so, rather than be caught in 
the house, had my latch-key been in my posses- 
sion, 80 that I could have quickly let myself in 
at my own door; butit was in my vest pocket, 
up stairs, and consequently useless. At this mo- 
ment, too, I heard the tramp of several watch- 
men, as they came running up the street in obe- 
dience to the call of the confounded rattle. Giv- 
ing up the front door as impracticable, I flew to 
the kitchen door at the other end of the hall. It 
was locked. My chances for escaping began to 
look exceedingly slender. The watchmen were 
thundering at the street door, to get in and know 
the cause of the rumpus; the father and big 
brothers of the family were rushing down the 
last flight of stairs with lights, and pistols and 
pokers. What was to be done? Should I give 
myself up peaceably? Should I show fight and 
die game ?—or should I burst open the kitchen 
door and try to escape by way of the back yard? 
Reflecting that, now 1 had got into the scrape, I 
might as well be hanged fur an old sheep as a 
lamb, I ran the length of the hall, to gain suili- 
cient impetus, and threw myself violently against 
the door. It came open with a bang, striking, 
as it flew back, against a table filled with dishes, 
which went over in fine style, breaking up house- 
keeping into innumerable fragments. To barri- 
cade the door by tilting up a chair, with its hind 
legs on the floor and its back jammed beneath 
the knob, was the work of an instent; then 
swinging wide open the door leading to the yard, 
to put my pursuers on the wrong scent, I rushed 
to the cellar door, which was luckily unfastened, 
entered, locked it on the inside, and descended to 
the lower regions. 

Directly beneath the kitchen range of each of 
the houses in the row was an ash pit, bricked up 
to within about a foot of the wall overhead, into 
which the ashes passed thruugit a grating, as it 
fell from the fire. The ash-pit of my own house 
was separated from the house I was now in, and 
would fuin be out of, by a thin brick partition ; 
and I recollected seeing, when the houses were 
new, thata small opening had been left between 
the two pits. Now if they Wcie not too full of 
ashes, what was to prevent me passing through 
that opening? Encouraged and elated by this 
idea, 1 felt my way to the pit and climbed over 
into it, barking my shins confoundedly in so 
doing. To my joy, it was nearly empty—ap- 
parently having been cleared out within a few 
days. Pawing about on the partition wal! with 
my hands, I found the opening, against Wiien a 
board had been placed to prevent the ashes in 
our full pit falling into this empty one. Exerting 
all my strength, I wrenched away the board, and 
a perfect avalanche of dry, hot ashes poured out, 
nearly suffocating me. The fact that it was hot, 
showed that it came from near the top; and I 
dug away with my hands like a dog after a rab- 
bit. At length the ashes ceased to fall through 
of its own weight, and putting my arin through 
to the other side, I felt that there was a sort of 
tunnel-shaped opening to the top, the ashes slop- 
ing back in a bank on all sides. 

I would have liked to dig away more of it be- 
fore attempting the passage, but my pursuers 
were already hammering away at the cellar 
door,and might be upon me at any moment. 
There was no time to lose; so stretching myself 
out at full length, I resolutely entered the breach. 
It was a dreadfully snug fit; the sharp-cornered 
bricks scraped me like = cacrot; the banks of 
ashes fell down and filled my mouth and eyes and 
hair in the most lavish manner ; but still I strag- 


gled on, until at last, panting and exhausted, I 








drew my legs through into my own cellar. 





Without an instant’s delay, I replaced the 
board against the opening, on my side of the 
partition, and pushed the ashes against it so as to 
hide it entirely from sight, which done, I laid my- 
self down in the soft dust to recover my breath 
and to listen to my pursuers. The search, which 
was continued a long while, was of course unsuc- 
cessful, the opening through the partition not be- 
ing suspected ; and it was at length relinquished, 
in the belief that the burglar had escaped 
through one of the cellar windows opening on to 
the street, which happened to be unfastened. 

Three days have elapsed, since that eventful 
night. The first day I was in an agony, for fear 
there might be something in the pockets of my 
clothes—which were in the hands of the police— 
by which they might discover to whom they be- 
longed. Such, however, cannot have been the 
case, or I should have heard of it before this. 
But it is evident that I am suspected, for when I 
met Rose and her cousin yesterday, they cut me 
dead—wouldn’t see me, at any price. Terrified 
at this, I resolved to make a clean breast of the 
matter, and accordingly wrote a letter to Rose, 
recounting all the particulars and imploring par- 
don. The letter was returned unopened. You 
may be sure I was in a terrible way for a while, 
and I don’t know what I might not have done to 
myself, had it not occurred to me to publish a 
true statement of the case, when—as everybody 
that is anything reads this paper—she will be 
likely to see it, and, seeing how little I am to 
blame, may receive me into her good graces 
again. If she does, I shall of course be the 
happiest of men; if not, I give her fair warning 
that I shall get a good strong piece of rope, lock 
myself in my room, and shoot myself with a 
dose of arsenic. 

But even if everything turns out as I could 
wish, there is one thing that will continue to 
trouble me till it can be satisfactorily explained. 
L allude to those torn sleeves; and if the time 
ever comes when I shall have a right to question 
Rose, and demand an explicit answer, I shall 
insist upon knowing all about how and when they 
came in the condition in which I saw them. 
Suppose, for an instant, that the boot was on the 
other foot—suppose it was me that had come 
home between one and two o’clock in the morn- 
ing—and suppose that in looking over my 
clothes, all she could find of my initial, number 
one garment should be a pair of mutilated 
sleeves, torn off between the shoulder and elbow ; 
would she give me any peace of my life till I 
explained ? would she not insist—and very prop- 
erly s0—upon knowing really and truly what I 
had been up to, and how they cameso? I'll bet 
she would! 





AN HONEST WITNESS. 


A genuine Irishman often turns his wit to 
good account in the witness-box, and answers 
the questions of bar and bench without giving 
much light on the question at issue. The fol- 
lowing is a case in point from the Philadelphia 
North American : 

Some of the drollest thi that ever present 
themselves to the notice of a reporter. are the 
efforts made by lawyers to draw the testimony 
they desire from refractory or stubborn witnesses. 
We saw a Milesian gentleman upon the stand, 
the other day, who fairly bothered one of the 
shrewdest lawyers in Philadelphia. The case 
was an assault and battery, in which the exotic 
in question was upon to testify for the 
prosecution before a police magistrate. 
dialogue that opened up was as follows : 

ba Mr. O’Dailey, where do you live?” 

“In Clinton Street, yer honor.” 

“ And which way does Clinton Street run?” 

“ Length ways, sir.” 

“ Which way is that, north or south ?” 

“If you stand at the upper end, it rans south, 
sir; if you stand at the lower end, it runs 
north.” 

“Then you mean to say it runs north and 
south ?” 

“Yes, sir; provided you stand midway be- 
tween the ends ?” 

“ And what is the width of Clinton Street, 
Mr. O Dailey ?” 

“From side to side, do you mean ?” 

“ Yes, what is the width from side to side ?” 

“ Well, as near as I can come to it, it is just 
the distance from one sidewalk to the other. It 
may be, but I’d not take my Bible oath of it.” 

“ With whom do you live, Mr. O’Dailey ?” 

“ Wich the man I board with.” 

“ And who is he?” 

“Do you know Dennis—Mike Dennis, the 
butcher ?” 

“7 haven’t that honor.” 

“ Then how can you know who I board with ?” 

“Do you mean to say you board with Dennis ?” 

“ An’ if I didn’t, why should 1 hand his wife 
two dollars, every Saturday night—barrin’ the 
last one?” 

The magistrate informed Mr. O’Dailey that 
he might leave the stand. He did so, and with 
a look of wisdom worthy of Solomon himself. 

> 
POPPIES AS FOOD FOR PIGS. 

I have remarked a curious thing as regards 
the feeding of pigs. In a sandy field of mine, a 
part of which had been dug up and _ not planted, 
a large quantity of poppies grew and completely 
covered the ground. Not knowing what to do 
with them, I asked a farmer how { should act, 
and he advised me to give them to the pigs. 
This I did, and was surprised to find how fond 
they were of them, eating them up clean, and 
with evident relish, preferring them to other food 
as long as they lasted. The pigs improved in 
flesh, and one of them which was unusualiy 
noisy, became quiet even when his feeding time 
came round. No doubt the poppies had some 
somniferous effect ; but no injurious symptoms 
followed, and the bowels were not constipated, as 
1 thought would perhaps have been the case. I 
had never heard of it before; and perhaps this 
may induce others whose lands produce a large 
crop of poppies, to try this novel way of feeding 
their pigs.— Correspondent of London Field. 
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SERVANTS IN INDIA. 

O, the luxury of Indian servants, if you are 
obliged to have a lot of them! In the middle of 
night, I rose to get a glass of water, and walked 
to the door for a breath of fresh air, and a peep 
at the full noon, which was shining brilliantly ; 
for be it known you rarely fasten any doors or 
windows in India—either there is no danger of 
being robbed, or else useless to try and yuard 
against it, and then pay fur immunity. ‘The chief 
ot the band of robbers sticks his spear in your 
compound (court-yard), and that shows the gang 
that you are under tribute; and as their chief 
holds himself responsible tur your safety, you are 
secure. At my bungalow door there lay my but 
ler on his mat across the entrance. My step woke 
him ; his first words were, “ Have a cup of tea, 
massa? can get it ready in a very few minutes.” 
Imagine a servant in any civilized country in 
the world asking such a question at such an hour. 
Why, he’d meditate suicide first. —J. W. Ireland 
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THE WHITE TEA ROSE. 


BY COUSIN EMMA. 
. 

Trere had been a long day of summer rain. 
It began early in the morning, before the most of | 
people were up, with a delicate tinkle against | 
the windows that faced south, accompanied by 
warm gusts of wind of that mournful, sighing 
kind that is sure to send you heart and soul back 
among all the shadows that ever fell over your 
life. Yes, it had rained all day, and a June day 
too; but just before six o’clock, there appeared 
close to the horizon a broad belt of clear sky, 
growing momently wider, until the sun sailed 
dazzlingly into it. Then the clouds grew softer 
and thinner, and glimpses of blue might be caught 
beyond them; presently they gathered them- 
selves up into huge scrolls, and swept away to 
the east, leaving behind a heaven of glorious 


azure. 

As the first sunbeam stole in through the un- 
curtained windows of Seth Kent’s garret cham- 
ber, and flung itself lovingly, first upon his hand, 
and then upon the manuscript over which he had 
bent ever since noon, he started from his chair 
with a smile, and made just two steps across the 
floor to the window, where he stood, rejoicing 
over the rapidly clearing sky. 

It was a brave, noble face, glowing with hope 
and enthusiasm, and yet, looking upon his shabby 
garments, worn almost threadbare, and at the 
uncarpeted, uncurtained, ill-furnished apartment, 
one would have been sorely puzzled to determine 
the source of his hopefulness, or the spring of 
his enthusiasm. But in spite of his bright smile, 
as he stood gazing out upon the sky, there was a 
look of exhaustion around the mobile mouth 
and large eyes, and while one hand rested firmly 
on the window sill, the other moved tremulously 
over and amidst the heavy waves of brown hair 
that shaded his forehead. It was quite evident 
that he was weary after his day’s work, and quite 
as evident that the hour of rest was not yet come, 
for after a few minutes’ watching, he turned reso- 
lutely back to his ink-stained table, and unfin- 
ished manuscript. 

Meanwhile, in the adjoining garret, a young, 
fair-haired girl, sitting near the window, with her 
lap full of fine sewing work, scarcely snatched 
& moment to glance out upon the clearing sky. 
Rain or shine, it mattered little to Florence 
Airley, as she sat and stitched the weary, drag- 
ging hours away. True, as her eyes for an in- 
stant looked into the blue heavens, they bright- 
ened and grew soft, and something like a smile 
flitted over her lips, but it faded soon, and left 
the habitual expression of anxiety and care, very 
painful to behold in one so young and fair. In 
a small closet, and screened from her sight by the 
unpainted door, which was left open only wide 
enough to admit a single, straggling ray of light, 
an old man crouched upon the floor, in front of 
an iron safe, over whose contents he muttered 
and muttered, with childish eagerness. Some- 
times, when the yellow papers he held rustled in 
his trembling fingers, he would turn his head 
anxiously towards the crack, and peer out at 
Florence to see if her ear had caught the sound, 
and finding her still at work, he would return to 
his papers, with a knowing nod, and sly smile, 
more eloquent than words. 

Busied with her own thoughts, which to judge 
from the expression of her countenance were not 
of a very merry character, Florence did not 
move until her work was completed. The slight 
noise she made in rising, and folding the gar- 
ment, startled the old man, and he called out to 
her almost breathlessly : 

“Don’t come near the closet, Florry, there’s 
nothing here you want; not a thing.” 

Heavy leathern bags, huge morocco pocket- 
books, a package of yellow papers, and a roll of 
yellower parchment, he shuffled hurriedly, but 
with care, into the safe, which he double locked ; 
then rising, he tottered out into the room, locking 
the closet door, and dropping the key into his 

ocket. 

“| have been looking over some old letters, 
Florry,” he said, and it was strange how he could 
meet her calm, truthful eyes, with such a lie on 
his lips. “I keep them in there, you know, and 
once in a while I like to take them out to read— 
that’s all there is in the closet. Florry, you 
don’t suppose there’s anything more, do you, 
now?’ he asked, eagerly scanning her quiet 
features. 

“I never looked in there, grandpa,” replied 
Florence, with a heavy sigh. ‘ You have often 
told me you had nothing in it but old letters.” 

“That’s a good girl, Florry, you must believe 
what grandpa says.” And Artemas Jones sat 
down on the chair she had just vacated, with an 
expression of relief on his thin, miserly 
countenance. 

“Tam going to carry home my work,” said 
Florence, tying on her bonnet, which, though 
coarse and simple in the extreme, served to make 
still sweeter and fairer her beautiful face. 

“ How much shall you get for it? Can’t you 
make him give you a cent or two more? Tell 
him, Florry, how dreadful poor we are,” cried 
her grandfather, in a whining voice. 

“Tt will do no guod. I have asked him re- 
peatedly, and he always says there are enough 
girls willing and glad to do the same work on the 
same terms,” returned Florence, with her hand 
upon the door-latch. 

“ Stop a minute,” called the old man, “don’t 
buy so much bread, Florry, we must try and get 
along with less. Half a loaf ought to last us 
two a whole day. I’m sure I aint much of an 
eater; but young folks like you, that never know 
what it is to want, are the ones to be lavish!” 

Too much accustomed to remarks of this 
kind, Florence made no reply; but smiling, half 
in bitterness, half in sorrow, hastened on her 
way. It was well for her wasting frame, that 
she had quite along walk to take; there was 
strength and peace in the pure summer air that 
fell gently on her white forehead, and raised the 
curls from her cheek and neck, and by the time 
she reached the door that led to her humble 
home, she felt, although weary, fresh courage to 
bear her daily burden. 





She passed slowly up the stairs, climbing to 


her chamber in the roof, so intent upon her own 
thoughts that she took no notice of a step that 
came bounding up behind her, two stairs at 
once, until the cheerful voice of Seth Kent ut- 
tered close behind her a “good evening, Miss 
Airley.” She turned quickly, and her eyes 
rested first on his fine, open face, and then on an 
earthen flower pot which he carried carefully in 
his hand. 

“O, what a beautiful rose!” she cried, her 
pale face brightening, as he held it closer for her 
to catch its fragrance. 

“T am glad you think so,” said Seth, his fine 

© expressing the pl he felt. “I 
want you to let it stand on the window sill, close 
by your chair, where the sun will shine upon it.” 

“TI must not take it from you, you need its 
fragrance and beauty quite as much as I do,” 
said Florence, blushing. 

“T would let it die for want of water, in a 
week, which you will not; and besides, I shall 
like to know that you have something to remind 
you of your neighbor, I am so selfish!” And 
the young man looked earnestly into the fair face 
on which the color deepened at every word he 
spoke. 

By this time they had reached the top of the 
house, and stood at Florence’s door. She held 
out her hand to receive the gift, and he was so 
sure there were tears in her eyes, that he said, 
more gravely than he had yet spoken : 

“Tf you are in any trouble, Miss Florence, if 
you need a friend, I hope you will trust in me; 
we are alike poor, and our poverty must be a 
bond of sympathy between us. Say that you 
will trust me, Florence !” 

The girl looked up in his honest, handsome 
face ; she could not speak a word, butshe bowed 
her head, and a tear, bright and warm, fell upon 
his hand. She opened her door, went in and 
shut it after her, while Seth Kent, in his low 
garret, lit his solitary lamp, and with his pen in 
his hand, seated himself resolutely at the table. 
But it was far, far easier to dream than to write. 
A pair of soft blue eyes, a quivering lip, a clus- 
ter of brown curls drooping from beneath a 
coarse straw bonnet, a smile of delight, and a 
delicate, sweet-toned voice, would come, each in 
turn between him and the fair white sheet, inter- 
fering seriously with his work. Vexed, and out 
of patience with himself the young man threw 
down his pen, and went to his window. The air 
had not yet lost its delicious, dewy fragrance—it 
was an evening of soft, summer twilight. 

Seth was more than half inclined to murmur 
at the necessity that kept him from the open 
fields, and fastened him to his close, uninviting 
garret. Poverty, poverty, he said bitterly, and 
then, suddenly his face brightened, and a tender 
smile came in place of the frown, for, on the 
adjoining building, his quick eye caught the re- 
flection of the rose bush, which Florence had 
placed in the window. A moment after another 
shadow fell—the girl’s slight figure. It came 
close up to the flower, and knelt down beside it ; 
he could have vowed that her lips touched the 
buds and blossoms—he saw her delicate fingers 
caress them—and in the stillness of the evening 
he was sure he heard a sigh, so deep it was far 
more a sob. 

“Dear child!” he said to himself. “If I 
could only give her the beautiful home she ought 
to have!” And then, as if inspired with fresh 
hope, he went resolutely back to his seat, and in 
a few minutes his pen was moving rapidly over 
the paper. 








It is not too much to say that Florence Airley 
found great comfort in her rosebush, and consid- 
erable strength in the thought that the giver was 
her friend. It was pleasant to sit at her work 
now, so close to the window that by just raising 
her hand it would touch the bright green leaves 
and delicate crea lored bl of her pet. 
Every breath of air that stirred it, sent a deli- 
cious fragrance into the room, and even into the 
mouldy, musty closet, where hour after hour, 
and day after day, Artemas Jones crouched and 














and lock that iron door, Florry, and give me the 
key. There’s nothing in it you want, nothing 
but some old letters that I like to look over once 
in a while, Florry dear,” said the old man, in a 
whining, wheedling voice. “TI can't breathe—I 
”’ His face grew livid, and as the power of 


onic’ 





| stood her drawing-table, and in the centre of the 


speech left him, he made frantic gestures at the | 


safe, which Florence h d with t i 
fingers to lock. When she had done this, she 
unfastened the outer door of the garret, and 
stepping across the entry, rapped nervously at 
Seth Kent’s door. 

* Will you please come and see grandpa ?” she 
said, hurriedly, as he answered her summons. 
“I am afraid he is going to die, and I am 
alone !” 

Her white, frightened face and tremulous 
voice went straight to Seth’s heart. He took her 
hand, and held it a moment in his; the cool, 
firm grasp calmed her agitation, and she suffered 
him to lead her back to her grandfather. But it 
was too late for earthly aid now. The spirit of 
the old man had gone—gone whither? Florence 
shuddered as her eyes fell upon the heavy keys 
which he held clutched in his wrinkled hands, 
and hugged close to his pulseless heart, evidently 
his last thought. 

“Tt is dreadful, dreadful !” she sobbed, and her 
companion could not forbear echoing her words. 
They closed the old man’s eyes with gentle care, 
and Florence wept over him, for he was her own 
grandfather, the only one living who had loved 
her mother. 

Seth Kent proved himself the friend he had 
promised to be during the three days that fol- 
lowed this sudden death. He took from Florence 
all care and responsibility in regard to the funeral, 
and when it was over, undertook with her the 
examination of the contents of the safe. Won- 
derful secrets it had to reveal. The poor man, 
the almost beggar, Artemas Jones, had left, 
hoarded away where no eye save his own could 
see, a princely fortune, and now that he was 
gone, Florence was an heiress! No need longer 
for her to bend over her needle, until she was 
ready to faint with side-ache, and exhaustion; 
no need for her to cherish a single tea rose as a 
luxury, for green-houses and rarest exotics were 
henceforth at her command ; no need for her to 
seek the friendship of Seth Kent, the poor stu- 
dent, for very soon friends by the score among 
the wealthy and aristocratic would offer them- 
selves to her acceptance. 

So he thought, as he stood by her side when 
their i igations were completed ; but when he 
spoke, and congratulated her on her good for- 
tune, his voice was so calm and composed that 
Florence could not have divined his thoughts. 

“Have you no relatives, Miss Airley, no 
friends to whom you wish to write?” was his 
first inquiry. 

“My father has a brother living in New York, 
but when he married my mother, his family were 
so angry, I have often heard poor grandpa say 
they would never have any further intercourse 
with him. .Do you think- ld write to him ?”” 
And Florence looked doubtfally up in his face. 

“ Certainly I do,” was Seth’s unhesitating re- 
ply. “ That is, if he is such a person as would 
be a proper guardian for you.” 

“Mr. Airley is a very rich man, a lawyer. 
Grandpa often wished me to write to him for 
assistance, but { could not,” said Florence. 

“Then you should let them hear from you 
now.” And Seth went for his writing desk. 
“ You need some one to take care of you, Flor- 
ence,” he added, returning in a moment, and 
drawing her chair up to the table. 

Florence looked very much as if she thought 
she needed no better care than his, but she took 
her seat silently, while he stood by her window 
and mused over the rosebush while she wrote. 

In reply to her letter, came the Hon. Thad- 
deus Airley in person ; tall, aristocratic, courtly 
and proud ; very indignant that he was com- 
pelled to bow his head before he could enter the 
miserable garret, which his niece still called 
home, and very much surprised to find that not- 











muttered over his papers and p 

Two months slipped by, and the weeks seemed 
shorter to Florence, since she had her rosebush 
for company. Little she realized how many 
bright pictures her fancy wove, as she stole now 
and then a moment from her sewing, to watch 
an opening bud, or pick off a shrivelling leaf; 
but true it was they served to brighten her eyes, 
and paint rosy, flushes on her cheek, and give to 
her careworn, sorrowful face the roundness and 
fairness which was rightfully its due. 

It chanced now that she and the young student 
frequently met on the stairs, and although their 
exchange of words was rarely more than a 
friendly greeting, yet the low tones in which they 
were uttered, his earnest glances, and the sudden 
crimson that dyed her fair cheek, betrayed the 
secret which each was anxious to conceal. So 
the days passed with even flow, until one sultry 
August afternoon. 

Florence Airley, in her accustomed seat, with 
her needle in her fingers, hurrying as fast as 
possible under heat so intense, to finish her work 
before night, and her old grandfather in the 
closet at his safe, they two were alone together. 
There was silence in the room, broken only by 
the hum of the flies that swarmed on the window- 
panes, and the tiny click of the busy needle as it 
went in and out, in and out, on the thick cloth. 
Everything seemed as usual, but in the midst of 
the close garret there stood an unseen intruder. 
Noiselessly he crossed the threshold, even 
through the carefully locked door ; stealthily he 
stole through the tiny crevice that admitted a 
single ray of sunlight to the miser’s closet, and 
laying his cold hand upon the shrinking shoulder 
of Artemas Jones, he bade him leave his iron 
safe, his leathern bags and yellow parchments, 
and follow him into a silent and unknown 
country. 

Florence saw not the spectre, but the faint, de- 
spairing cry of her poor old grandfather smote 
upon her ear: 

“Florence, Florence!” And dropping her 
work, she sprang up, threw wide open the door 
of the mysterious closet, and raised the old man’s 
head from the floor. 

“Tam sick,” he gasped, with purple lips, and 
struggling vainly to recover himself. ‘“ Shut 





wit ding her poor, coarse gown, she was a 
beautiful, delicate girl, with the Airley cast of 
features—not a bit of Jones about her ! 

Just as soon as possible, she was led away 
from her garret; Mr. Airley scarcely allowing 
her a moment to exchange farewells with her 
friend in the chamber opposite. He gave a with- 
ering glance at the little plant which she insisted 
on carrying away in her own hands. 

“Why don’t you leave it where it is, Flor- 
ence?” he said. ‘ Poor weed! I willsoon show 
you such flowers as you never saw before.” 

But Florence only held it tighter, answering, 
as they passed through the entry, “I shall never 
see a rose that I shall love like this.”” 

Softly as the words were uttered, Seth Kent 
heard, and treasured them in his heart, to en- 
courage him on in the toilsome way that was 
before him. 





Three years passed swiftly away. Florence 
Airley was no longer a frail, white-faced girl, 
but a tall and graceful woman. She had lost 
none of the simplicity and gentleness which had 
been the charm of her girlhood, even when she 
was clothed in coarse garments, and lived in a 
garret ; but added to these, were now the refine- 
ment and dignity that come only of high mental 
culture, and the self-possession which intercourse 
with the world rarely fails in giving. 

Miss Airley was beautiful, and an heiress, and 
these two facts were sufficient to secure for her 
the title of the belle of the season, at Newport, 
where, with her aunt and cousin Clotilde, she 
was spending the months of July and August. 

People generally thought Miss Airley a little 
too reserved, some pronounced her statuesque, 
others still called her an iceberg; but these were 
people who never got a glance into the heart that 
beat warm and true beneath her elegant attire. 
They who were honored with her friendship, 
knew best how gentle and loving she was. 

In the large, airy apartment, whose front win- 
dows overlooked the ocean, Florence had made 
for herself a temporary home. Her favorite 
authors were arranged nicely on the bookshelves 
of carved rosewood, her guitar had a corner de- 
voted to itself, and leaned gracefully over a port- 
folio of choice music; near the west window 





apartment an ebony writing desk, while on the 
window that commanded a view of the ocean, 
close beside her low sewing-chair, stood the white 
tea rose, beautiful and fragrant as when, three 
years ago, Seth Kent placed it in her thin hands, 
and bade her take care of it, and think some- 
times of the giver. 

Clotilde had laughed when her cousin declared 
her intention of taking the plant with her to 
Newport, and Mrs. Airley shrugged her shoul- 
ders, and curled her haughty lip, but Florence, 
with her well invested million, was privileged to 
do any ridiculous thing she chose ; so laughing 
and shoulder-shrugging went for nothing, and 
the rosebush had its accustomed place, close un- 
der the loving eye of its mistress. 

One sultry August morning, Florence loung- 
ing on her sofa, with a book in her hand, was in- 
terrupted by the sudden entrance of Clotilde, 
who, closing the door behind her, threw herself 
down in a rocking chair, and began to talk. 

“IT declare, Florry,” she cried, waving her 
fan, “it is enough to provoke a saint, to see you 
lying there so cool and comfortable, in your 
white wrapper, and I half roasted in this silk. 
I have a great mind to be naughty, and not tell 
you the news, which I’m sure you are dying to 
hear.” 

Florence smiled with provoking nonchalance. 
“T can survive without it, until you are cooler,” 
shesaid. ‘ Take a glass of lemonade, Clotilde.” 
Clotilde was too indolent to move, so Florence 
filled a goblet for her, and then quietly resumed 
her book. 

“Now, Florry, don’t you really want to hear 
what I have to tell?” asked Clotilde, half vexed 
at her cousin’s indifference. “ Why, there has 
been an arrival this morning.” 

Florence laughed outright. ‘“ With an aver- 
age of seventy-five arrivals a day, the last is not 
so stupendous an event as to excite me very 
greatly,” she said. 

“0, pooh! ‘This is one by itself, I do assure 
you,” cried Clotilde, sipping away at her lemon- 
ade. “You have no idea who it is, and now to 
punish you, I’m not going to breathe his name, 
bat this much I will tell you: he is an author— 
young, distinguished, handsome, and you have 
been longing to see him ever since you read his— 
dear me! 1 had almost told my secret!” And 
laughing gaily she sprang up, set down the empty 
goblet, arranged her curls coquettishly before the 
mirror, and danced lightly out of the room, 80 
intent on herself she did not notice how the color 
came on the cheek of her cousin, dyeing even 
her white forehead with a crimson flush. 

To Florence Airley, the world just at this time, 
held but one poet, and that one was her old-time 
friend and neighbor, Seth Kent. Could it be 
that he was under the same roof with herself, 
that she should meet him, should hear him 
speak? Like a dream the hours passed away, 
until the dressing bell aroused her from her 
reverie. With it came her maid, a shrewd little 
French woman, who looked at Miss Airley in 
astonishment as she turned over one after another 
of her elegant dresses, for the first time in her 
life particular in the selection. 

“If mademoiselle will wear her blue brocade 
with pearls,” ventured the litle woman, “ it is the 
most charmante! So lovely is mademoiselle in 
the blue brocade and pearls !” 

But mademoiselle did not choose to dress in 
brocade, with the mercury standing at ninety- 
two in the shade. A blue tissue was comfort- 
able, and that was all she wanted, she said; but 
Celeste, smoothing out the long, silky folds of 
chestnut hair, smiied slyly, and said to herself: 

“ Madempiselle s hands tremble, and the red 
comes and goes—comes and goes in her cheek— 
she will look charmante in the blue tissue !” 
And Celeste’s thought was that of every one 
who saw Miss Airley pass slowly and gracefully 
up the long dining saloon, and take her seat at 
the table. 

“There is the lion, yonder with Mrs. Tal- 
madge, and Louise,” whispered Clotilde, “ just 
look—no, wait a minute, he is looking straight 
at you, Florry. What magnificent eyes! I 
declare, if it were not for Harry, I should fall in 
love with him.” 

Florence was in no haste to look, much as she 
longed to see once more that familiar face. She 
laughed and chatted with Clotilde and the gen- 
tleman who sat opposite, and it was not until the 
dining-room was nearly vacant that she ventured 
a glance at the seat which Mr. Kent had occu- 
pied. He had just left it, and was escorting Mrs. 
‘Talmadge and her daughter to the drawing-room. 

“Louise is in her element now,” remarked 
Clotilde, sotto voce, “she intends to take the 
young man by storm. Wont mama Talmadge 
be more fussy than ever?’ And thus they 
passed down the hall, Florence going directly to 
her own apartment, and locking herself in 

The bright little tea rose seemed to wonder 
like a living being when there fell upon it two 
great tears. Many months had passed since she 
who watched and tended it, had cause for weep- 
ing. What could it mean? Florence herself 
could scarcely tell. She questioned herself when 
she saw them lying bright and glistening on the 
green leaves, and suffered no more to fall. 

Presently Celeste came up, smiling, with a 
bouquet and tiny note for Miss Airley. It was 
no uncommon occurrence, and yet her twinkling 
black eyes were wonderfully shrewd in their ex- 
pression, when she saw the color mount to Miss 
Airley’s brow, as she held out her hand to take 
them. 

“Does mademoiselle have anything for me 
now to do ?” she inquired. 

“Nothing, I will ring when I want you.” 
And Florence spoke impatiently, for Celeste 
seemed bent on lingering. 

Before breaking the seal, Florence knew 
whose gift she held, and when her maid was 
gone, she pressed it impulsively to her lips. A 
bunch of white tea roses, buds and blossoms, 
looking up into her wet eyes from their setting 
of green leaves—who else should send them but 
Seth Kent, her old friend* Close to her heart 
she held them, while her eyes ran eagerly over the 
note, and she read half aloud : 

“ Three years ago, you took from my hands a 
little rose tree. The world was not very smooth 





| 


to either of us just then, but I think we had some 
sympathy and friendship for each other while 
travelling over the rough places. Now for the 
first time since then, L may venture to claim a 
renewal of the old-time friendship ; nay, more— 


| that alone will never satisfy me. If I may hope 


to win what I shall ask, wear these flowers 
to-night.” 

Florence read these words over and over, with 
crimson cheeks and quivering lips. Had she 
been less ingenuous and truthful, she would have 
determined at once to leave her bouquet ina 
glass of water on her table, and appear in the 
drawing-rooms sparkling and glittering in dia- 
monds. But no such thought occurred to her 
Her heart responded too freely to these frank and 
earnest words to admit of trifling. Three years 
of absence and silence had tried them both, and 


| she felt to-day, as she had felt in her time of 


sorrow, when he bade her trust in his friendship 
and care. So when Celeste came to her, she 
bade her bring from her wardrobe a white mus 
lin dress, the simplest she had, while she herself 


brushed her soft hair in smooth folds over her 
| = be 3 ‘ 
| brow and temples, twisting it in a heavy coil at 
| the back of her head. 


“Tt is one very plain way, mademoiselle,” in- 
terfered Celeste, “ will I bring the pearl bandeau 
or the diamonds ?” 

“ Neither.” 

Celeste opened her little eyes in widest 
astonishment. 

“What then will mademoiselle have?” she 
asked. 

“Nothing whatever—or, yes, you may fasten 
this rose in, Celeste.” And Miss Airley sat down 
before the mirror, arranging the others into a 
graceful cluster, which she wore on her bosom. 
With these simple ornaments the beautiful heir- 
ess descended to the crowded rooms below. 

Louise Talmadge, flirting in a corner with Mr. 
Kent, saw her as she entered, with flushed cheeks 
and drooping eyes, and was about to remark on 
her affectation of simplicity, when suddenly, 
with scarce a bow by way of excuse he left her, 
and in a moment more with Miss Airley on his 
arm, passed through the crowd, out upon the 
moon-lit balcony. He had read his answer at 
the first glance, but was not content with that 
alone. He would have over again from her shy 
eyes and tremulous lips, the yes which for three 
years of severe study and self-discipline it had 
been his constant hope one day to hear. 

Later in the season, when the Christmas holi- 


| days came, there was a grand wedding in Trini- 


ty church, followed by a grand reception at the 
mansion of the Hon. Thaddeus Airley, on Fifth 
Avenue, where Florence, in robes of snowy satin, 





and a misty veil of the finest lace, was bride, 
wearing on her brow instead of orange flowers, 
a wreath of white buds from her own little rose- 
| bush, the gift years ago of her husband, Seth 
Kent. 


Housetwite's Department. 
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Cherries Preserved. 

Take fine large cherries, not very ripe; take off thie 
stems, and take out the stones; save whatever juice runs 
from them; take an equal weight of white sugar; make 
the syrup of a teacup of water for each pound ; set it over 
the fire until it is dissolved and boiling hot; then put in 
the juice and cherries; boil them gently until clear 
throughout; take them from the syrup with a skimmer, 
and spread them on flat dishes to cool; let the syrup boil 
until it is rich and quite thick; set it to cool and settle; 
take the fruit into jars or pots, and pour the syrup care- 
fully over; let them remain open until the next day. 


‘To clean Paint. 

First take off the dust with a long-haired brush, going 
carefully into all the hollows, mouldings, ete.; when it 
requires scouring, it should be done with soda and water, 
not soap; wash from the top downwards, and, as much 
as possible, prevent the soda from running on the un- 
cleaned part, or marks will be made which will appear 
when the whole is finished; one person should rub dry 
with soft linen cloths as fast as the other has scoured off 
the dirt and washed off the soda. 





To preserve Strawberries. 

To two pounds of fine large strawberries add two 
pounds of powdered sugar, and put them in « preserving- 
kettle over a slow fire till the sugar is melted; then boil 
them precisely twenty minutes as fast as possible; have 
ready a number of small jars, and put the fruit in boiling 
hot. Cork and seal the jars immediately, and keep them 
through the summer in a cold, dry cellar. The jars must 
be heated before the hot fruit is poured in, otherwise 
they will break. 


A Relish. 

If you want a dish for three or four for an evening rel- 
ish, take some eggs, according to the number of persons 
to be served, break them into a tin pan, add a small 
| piece of butter, s little salt and cayenne pepper. Stir in 
grated cheese, quantum sufficit. Drop a teaspoonful on 
pieces of buttered toast, and serve hot. 


Baked Pudding. 

Butter a suitable dish. then lay a slice of baker's bread, 
then shred beef suet and a few currants, until you have 
sufficient. Then take three eggs, a pint of new milk, a 
little nutmeg, essence of lemon and sugar, beat them well 
together, and an hour will bake it. Add a little pastry 
round the dish 


Treacle Pudding. 

Three tablespoonsful of treacle, one of flour, and a 
little ground ginger, mix all together; line a basin with 
paste, spread some of the mixture on with a spoon, then 
put a layer of paste with the mixture spread over, until 
the basin is full. Either baked or boiled is very good. 





Flannels. 

Flannels very commonly lose their color and shrink ; 
this may be prevented. if, on the first time of washing, 
they be put into a pail or tub, have boiling water poured 
upon them, and be allowed to lie till cold. 


Wash for the Mouth. 

An excellent wash for the mouth is made of half an 
ounce of tincture of myrrh and two ounces of Peruvian 
bark. Keep ina phial for use. A few drops in s glass of 
| water are sufficient 





Chemical Action of Light. 

Never shade a house; let sunlight into every room, and 
let every inhabitant feel its influence. Man requires sun- 
light as moch as plants; sunlight and fresh air are essen - 
tia! for health. 





BOOK BINDING. 
SHEET MUSIC, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 
Bound and Returned in one Week. 

At Ne. 32 Winter Street, 

BOSTON. 

Batiou's Pusiiseue Houses. 
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Poet's Corner, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
PANCIES. 





BY MRS. 5S. P. MESERVE HAYES. 


A dream of the loved and the absent 
Is haunting my pillow to-night; 

Once more, in the summer eve’s gloaming, 
I gaze through the dim fading light 

On the scones that were dear to my childhood, 
When hope shone unclouded and bright. 


And methinks that the lost and the dear ones 
I knew in those bright gladsome days 

Are chanting with heavenly cadence 
The sweetest Arcadian lay, 

To lure me on to Elysium, 
Where sorrow and sin never stray. 


Some left me to cross the dark river, 
While the future yet seemed bright and fair; 
And some when earth’s shadow threw o'er them 
The mantle of darkest despair; 
But alike in the heavenly kingdom 
The love of our Father they share. 


And when yet a little while longer 
I pass from earth’s sorrows away, 
To that land where night never enters, 
But all is one bright endless day, 
I trust in Elysian bowers 
To dwell with my loved ones alway. 





TEARS. 
Hide not thy tears; weep boldly, and be proud 
To give the flowing virtue manly way. 
‘Tis nature's mark to know an honest heart by 
Shame on those breasts of stone that cannot melt 
In soft adoption of another's sorrow.—AAaron HL. 





HEALTH. 
The surest road to health, ey hon they will, 
Is never to suppose we shall be ill 
Most of those evils, we poor suntale kno 
From doctors and imagination flow. dar; a 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
ALICE ROSSITUR. 
WHAT HAPPENED WHEN I WENT TO L. 


BY coins eco VERNE. 








“Just as your papa thinks best, my dear.” 

Mrs. Rossitur folded her cashmere morning 
robe indolently about her, and leaned back among 
the sofa-cushions with a languid grace. Very 
evidently she was not in a mood for active exer- 
tion or remonstrance of any kind. If her pretty 
daughter Alice, kneeling there on the rich velvet 
carpet, with her curly head on her mother’s 
knee, her blue eyes seconding the motion of her 
coaxing, cherry-red mouth, her little hands, so 
soft and white and delicately shaped, clasped in 
playful supplication ; if she, I say, had proposed 
a journey to the South Sea Islands on a mission 
of charity, instead of a pleasure-trip to the little 
New England village of L——, Mrs. Rossitur 
would scarcely have found the strength of will 
to oppose her. As it was, the bright face of the 
kneeling girl grew brighter still, as she sprang up 
with a musical “thank you, mama,” and ex- 
changed her seat on the floor for one on the knee 
of a portly, pleasant-featured old gentleman who 
sat in alounging-chair before the window, read- 
ing. With a quick movement, as graceful as it 
was audacious, she pulled his morning-paper 
away from him, and dropping it on the floor set 
her slender, slippered foot upon it firmly. 

“ Say, papa Y 

“ Well, what is it, my pet?” The old gentle- 
man did not seem much out of temper for the 
liberties she had taken, but putting his arms 
about her, drew her red mouth down to his, and 
kissed it over and over again. Any one with a 
half glance at the pair, would have known that 
Alice Rossitur was the pride and darling of her 
father’s heart. 

“ Well, you see, papa, I've ‘taken a notion,’ 
as the girls used to say at school. Instead of 
going to that snobbish, stuck-up S , this 
hot weather, with Helen and Marion, e want to 
visit Auntie Russell, for a six weeks’ rustication. 
It has been so long since I smelled a real country 
breeze, that actually I have forgotten what one 
is like. Buttercups and daisies would be greater 
luxuries than jewels to me, and for the life of me 
I don’t believe I could tell to a certainty whether 
potatoes grow on vines or bushes. Then I over- 
heard Dr. Andrews telling Gramma yesterday 
how shockingly thin and sallow I was getting. 
He said I needed air and exercise more than 
physic—that a few weeks in the country, with 
plenty of romping, pudding and milk, fresh air, 
and a flirtation with a rustic lover, would set me 
up in roses and dimples for a whole year. Be- 
side, papa—” 

“Hush, you rattle-headed pussy-cat. Your 
reasons are forcible ones, and so plentiful and well- 
arranged, that I think you must have made out a 
list of them, and learned them by heart. But 
what about Saratoga? I don’t understand how 
the belle of one season—the vain miss who came 
home last year, with her giddy little head que 








turned by her q can reling 
in this foolish manner the chance to repeat her 
triumphs.” 


Alice curled her scarlet lip disdainfully. Her 
father smiled. That question was disposed of. 

“But Ally, it wont be prudent for you to go 
alone. What with the fence-climbing and hen’s- 
nest-hunting propensities which would develop 
themselves in you, I should be in continual fear 
of sprained arms, dish d ankles, a bruised 
head or a broken neck. You would need some 
one to keep continual watch and guard over you. 
We could not spare any of the servants, and as 
for hiring a private companion—” 

“ That was just what I was going to say, when 
you interrupted me,” Adice broke in eagerly. 
« There is Miss Dunbar, Hattie’s governess, who 
could be spared as well as not, and I am sure 
she would be willing to oblige me.” 

“ Very well, just as you and she can agree. 
You have my consent to anything reasonable. 
And now be off, gipsey. Here is something to 
defray expenses. Pick up that paper under your 
toes, and don’t smother me with kisses, pussy ;” 
and laying a roll of bank-notes in her hand, Mr. 








Rossitur unseated her from his knee, and follow- 
ing her graceful figure for a moment, with a 
glance of pardonable fatherly pride, returned to 
his reading. 

Dear, sweet, unselfish Ally Rossitur! How 
from my heart of hearts I thanked her, when she 
came into my room a few minutes afterward, and 
told me of her success. The day before, when 
she was chatting gaily with me of her coming 
season at the fashionable watering-pl for I 
was more her confidant than were either of her 
haughty elder sisters—I had accidentally let fall 
a wish that I might have a few weeks’ vacation 
from my duties as governess, to pass in the cool- 
ness and quiet of the country. Ever since the 
spring, I had been longing for the green fields, 
the singing birds—the smell of the young meadow 
clover, and the sight of the growing corn; for 
I was born and bred a country child, and the old 
tastes and instincts were strong within me. The 
hot breath of the city stifled me, and so I told 
her with wistful tears in my eyes. A shadow 
came over her fair face while I was speaking, and 
I checked myself involuntarily. I had without 
meaning it, stirred her generous, impulsive na- 
ture to pity. Blessed darling! She did not know 
that I saw through her affectionate little strat- 
agem, when she came to me the next morning 
and asked me if I would be willing to accompany 
her to L—— on a visit to her relatives. Her 
air was anxious and inquiring—for she preferred 
to seem soliciting rather than conferring a favor— 
as though she did not mistrust how my very soul 
leaped up with delight at her question. At first 
I refused, confronting her with a knowledge of 
her self-denial and tender sacrifice, but she ad- 
hered so steadily to her resolution, declaring 
that if I did not accompany her, she would stay 
at home entirely—that she would not go any- 
where if she could not go to L——, coaxing me 
with kisses, and holding up before me the very 
picture that I had painted the day before in my 
yearning sadness—that at last I yielded a half- 
pleased, half-reluctant, but inexpressibly grateful 
consent. 

A week from that morning we were on our 
way to L——, and during our long, tedious ride 
in the slow, lumbering old stagecoach, Alice 
entertained me with graphic descriptions of the 
places and persons I should see. She had not 
visited there before for years, not since she was 
a little girl in short frocks and pantalettes, but I 
knew her memory must be a faithful one, so life- 
like were the pictures she drew. I could almost 
see the low, brown farm-house nestled down in 
the valley, with the smooth plat of grass-green 





+ meadow land in front, and the broad hillside 


orchard behind ; almost see the clinging morn- 
ing-glory vines that tangled their scarlet and azure 
bells over the narrow windows—and the pleasant 
sitting-roém, with its striped, home-made, woolen 
carpet, its landscape curtains—the old-fashioned 
brass candle-sticks on the mantel-shelf—the three 
simple pictures on the wall—one a mourning 
piece where a fat, red-cheeked widow held a 
primly folded handkerchief to her eyes, to catch 
the pea-like tears that rolled into it—called 
up no doubt by the sight of the very straight, 
very green weeping-willow that stood guard over 
a purple tomb, and whose slick tassels almost 
brushed the chubby, beet-colored cheeks of the 
fatherless little boy and girl that clung to her 
side. 
And then she told me of her homely, kind- 
hearted Aunt Mary—her rough, blunt-spoken 
Uncle James—her eldest cousin Edgar, away at 
college, and Frank, two years younger, whom 
she remembered as a wild, mischievous, bright- 
eyed boy, full of spirit, but generous and impul- 
sive to a fault. > i 

“But, dear me!” she said, in conclusion, 
“Tl wager by this time he is a verdant, gawky, 
overgrown fellow—a veritable country clown. 
By-the-way, Catherine, do you know I mean to 
try my arts on him? A whole summer without 
a 1 will be intolerably stupid, and such a 
triumph would be a novelty in the flirting world, 
worth scheming for. Imagine asunburnt, shock- 
headed youth, standing before me, grinning with 
bashful simplicity, hoisting first one foot and then 
the other in sheepish embarrassment, and stam- 
mering out his ardent love-avowal something 
after this fashion: ‘ W-w-w-ill y-y-you Aev m-m- 
me, Cousin Alice ? ” 

I laughed in spite of myself at her comical 
picture, but bade her have a care, for coquettish 
games were always dangerous ones, and she 
might be the smitten one after all. She shook 
her head at me witha merry, skeptical laugh, 
but made me no reply in words. She did not 
speak again till we had reached the end of our 
journey. 

The pleasant, blue-eyed little woman who ran 
down to the wooden gate to meet us, with her 
checked gingham apron thrown up over her head, 
was very like the portrait Alice had drawn of 
her, and the motherly way in which she smooth- 
ed back the brown curls of her niece and kissed 
her white forehead, her kindly voice, and above 
all, the cordial way in which she clasped my 
hand at introduction, quite won my heart. 

While we were directing the coachman about 
our baggage, a gentleman and lady on _ horse- 
back galloped gaily down the valley road, and 
nodded to Mrs. Russell, as they swept past. 

“My son Frank,” she said, in an explanatory 
way as they went by. “ We were not expecting 
you until to-morrow, or he would have remained 
at home this afternoon.” 

I turned and looked after the retreating pair, 
mentally comparing that tall, elegantly-formed 
man, carrying his handsome head so proudly, 
and managing his spirited steed with that grace- 
ful, easy skill which is the beauty of horseman- 
ship, to the shock-headed, bashful youth of 
Alice’s fancy. I think she recalled her own 
words, too, for her glance followed mine, and the 
look of pleased surprise that brightened her whole 
face did not vanish till the dust of their horses’ 
hoofs had settled in the distance. 

Deliciously cool and sweet was the little spare 
chamber assigned to us, and after a bath, and a 
change of apparel, I seated myself by the low, 
open window, and leaned out through the climb- 
ing net-work of vines to enjoy the beautiful fresh- 
ness of the summer scenery spread out before my 
gaze. Alice was—I knew not where, though 

















snatch of gay song, warbled in the clearest of 
voices, or a trill of merry laughter, occasionally 
betrayed to me her whereabouts. All at once I 
saw her emerging from the barn—one foot slip- 
perless, a great rent in her muslin frock, her curls 
tangled with bits of hay, her gay silk apron filled 
with eggs. She was laughing and singing all in 
a breath, but as she danced along her foot slip- 
ped on a pebble and she fell. I heard the crash 
of the eggs in her apron and saw the broken yolks 
and whites trickling out upon the ground in little 
rills of gold and pearls. Just as I was going to 
her assistance, I caught the sound of an amused 
mirthful laugh by the gate, and the next moment 
Frank Russell was assisting her to rise. 

“What carelessness! Six whole hen’s-eggs 
everlastingly ruined! How shall we remedy 
such a loss?” he said, in a merry, mocking 
voice. “This is my Cousin Alice, Iam sure. 
Even if I had not been anticipating your arrival, 
I should have known this face among a thousand. 
You are very little changed—so little, indeed, 
that I dare greet you just as I used to years ago,” 
and stooping he kissed her blushing cheeks, 
gallantly. 

They came into the house together, chatting 
like old friends, and pretty soon Alice came up 
to change her dress for tea. She lingered longer 
than usual at the mirror, and I smiled, in spite 
of myself at the painstaking care which she man- 
ifested in dressing. That evening as we sat 
together in the porch, Alice asked her aunt, with 
a mischievous glance at Frank, who the young 
lady might be whom we had seen on horseback 
that afternoon. 

“O, she was Annie Carter,” was the reply. 
“Texpect ina year from now you will be able 
to call her cousin. She has been engaged to my 
son this long while.” And the old lady smiled 
good-naturedly over her knitting. 

I saw a shadow come over Alice’s face— 
very faint, but still a shadow—and noticing that, 
a sudden pain struck coldly to my heart—an in- 
stinctive fear of what the next few weeks would 
bring about. Frank was smiling, but there was 
not the slightest visible touch of embarrassment 
in his manner, as he composedly pulled off hand- 
ful after handful of morning-glory leaves and 
rolled them up into balls to pelt the big New- 
foundland dog lying at his feet. 

The events of the next two months (for our 
visit had been indefinitely prolonged) were but a 
realization of that prophetic dread that fell like a 
cloud over my spirit the first night of my stay in 
L——. Alice Rossitur’s heart was singularly 
simple in its affectionateness and childlike con- 
fidence, and I noticed with a feeling akin to pity 
the mastery which her fascinating cousin was 
gaining over it. They were inseparable com- 
panions. There were boat-rides on the pond, 
morning rambles in the meadows—long prome- 
nades under the summer moonlight—that white, 
magnetic flame in which Cupid so often dips his 
arrows. Now Alice would want columbines for 
a wreath; only Frank could show her where the 
finest ones grew. it was moss for a bas- 
ket, or pond-lilies her favorite vase; only 
Frank could procure them for her. Once she 
sprained her ankle in descending a hill. Frank 
brought her home in his arms, and I could but 
notice how tenderly he held her—how closely 
her white face nestled down against his breast, as 
though it never would ask to rise. A day or two 
after she was stung by a malicious bee. Frank 
must bandage the white, swollen arm, and then 
(did he realize what he was doing, do you think ?) 
cover the smarting wound with kisses, saying 
with an audacious look into the half-averted eyes, 
that he knew as well as the bees where sweets 
were to be found. Annie Carter seemed to be 
forgotten, or if remembered, to be held in secon- 
dary consideration to his guest. With growing 
pain I witnessed their evident liking fur each 
other’s society—their intimacy, ripening every 
day into something more deep and tender. I 
could not interfere or warn them—the matter was 
too delicate for my skill to manage, and yet who 
could fail to know what the result would be? 
One heart must bleed, whether Alice’s or that of 
the fickle Frank’s betrothed, I could not say. 
My selfish love would have chosen the latter. 

One night we sat together—Alice and I—by 
our chamber window. Her chair was drawn up 
close to mine, and she half-leaned against me— 
her head lying on my bosom, her arms clasped 
loosely across my shoulders. We had been very 
silent, neither of us speaking for nearly an hour, 
and I was wondering what had brought such a 
pensive shade to Alice’s face, when she spoke 
abruptly. Her question gave me the clue to the 
long reverie she had been indulging in. 

“ You saw Miss Carter yesterday, did you not, 
Catherire ?” 

“Te.” 

“Am I as pretty as she is?” 

“A thousand times prettier, my darling. Why, 
her face is no more to be compared with yours 
than a wax flower is to those roses in your hair— 
fresh, dewy and perfumed.” 

“Do you think so? I am glad, though I don’t 
know as I ever cared much for being pretty until 
lately. I suppose Frank likes—loves her very 
much—don’t you ?” 

There was something more than a careless 
curiosity to hear my opinion in that question. 
Had I answered her frankly I should have given 
a decided negative. But with a nature like hers 
I dared run no unnecessary risk. I would not 
encourage the latent hope that I saw slumbering 
in her heart. 

“Of course,” I answered. 

She sighed—a long, dismal sigh that smote my 
heart to the quick. Just then we heard voices 
underneath the window. Her ear was quicker 
than mine, for she lifted herself up eagerly, bent 
her head a moment as if to listen, and then I saw 
@ quick color, like the flush of a rose-leaf, ripple 
into her cheek. We leaned together out of the 
window. Beneath us were Frank Russell and 
Annie Carter, pacing back and forth on the grassy 

lawn, her hand on his arm—his handsome face 
bent down, till his dark curls almost brushed her 
forehead. 

I saw Alice’s eyelids droop to crush back the 
tears she would not have me see, and instinctively 
I put my arm about her and drew her away from 
the window. I could feel her heart beating 


r edied, I thought. 


stormily under her bodice, and when with a long, 
low, sobbing cry she threw herself into my arms 
and buried her face convulsively in my bosom, I 
knew she was conscions that her secret had | 
passed into my possession. 

The next day and the next passed dismally | 
enough, but I saw with asensation of relief that | 
Alice shunned Frank’s attentions. Once roused 
to a sense of her danger, the evil was half rem- 


On the afternoon of the third day, I went out 
for the solitary-ramble I was accustomed to take 
after dinner. I walked down to the river, and to 
my surprise, as I neared my favorite seat—a lit- 
tle clearing among the willows that thickly 
skirted the shore—I saw Ally’s white sun-bonnet 
lying on the grass, and a little further on, herself 
thrown down on the ground, her arms crossed on 
the cool grass, and her face buried in them. Her 
very attitude was one of hopeless, passionate 
grief, and I should have known she was weep- 
ing, even if I had not heard her stifled sobs. 

While I stood hesitating, undecided whether to 
go forward and speak with her, or leave her to 
conquer her sorrow alone, Frank Russel! came 
out from among the willows opposite me. He 
too noticed the weeping girl, and springing 
quickly forward, knelt by her side. Evidently he 
did not know what to say to comfort her, for he 
only smoothed her hair silently, apparently un- 
conscious of my close proximity. 

For once, Ally’s heart misled her. She 
thought the intruder was myself. 

“Do not blame me, Catherine. I cannot help 
it--indeed I cannot. He was so good—so hand- 
some—so kind to me, that I got to loving him 
before I thought. We will go away from here 
to-morrow—will we not, dear, good Catherine ? 
—where I shall never see Frank again' ©, my 
heart will break!” she sobbed out brokeniy, 
without lifting her head. 

My heart leaped to my throat with a suffo- 
cating bound. I would have died, rather than 
that my beautiful, sensitive darling should so 
unconsciously have opened her heart to the man 
who, of all persons, ought to be blinded to its 
secrets. It would kill her, when she knew what 
she had done. 

But I was unprepared for the revelation of the 
next few minutes. Not till I noticed the sudden 
start that Frank Russell gave, the flush of color 
that stained his face, the tenderness that leaped 
into his hazel eyes ; not till I saw him gather her 
up in his arms, with passionate caresses, pouring 
a vehement story of love into her ears—love that 
had not dared to hope, and that but for that un- 
expected revelation, would never have found ut- 
terance—did I realize that Ally, after all, was to 
be happier than I had dared to wish she might be. 

But I was startled when I saw her struggle 
from his embrace with a frightened cry, looking 
alternately from him to me, as if trying to com- 
prehend her humiliating mistake—a hot flame of 
mortification blazing across her face, her blue 
eyes darkened by a look of pitiful distress. 

“No, no! don’t come near me, Frank Rus- 
sell,” she almost screamed, when he would have 
taken her hands. “I see how it is—what I have 
said—what I have done—what you would say to 
me, to save my pride. Butdo not mock me so! 
Let me bear this disgrace as my punishment— 
only respect my secret, for itsown sake. Come, 
Catherine, let us go!” And she staggered towards 
me, with both hands pressed hard over her burn- 
ing face. 

Moved by her suffering—her shame—scarcely 
knowing what I did, in my great pity for her hu- 
miliation, I said, bitter, harsh things to Frank 
Russell, taunting him with fickleness, meanness, 
falsity, and concluding by bidding him to seek 
Miss Carter, and rehearse the part he had been 
playing. He listened in indignant surprise, but 
at that name a new light seemed to break across 
his tind. 

“Miss Carter! Is it possible that you have 
labored under such a mistake as that? She has 
been engaged to my brother Edgar for these two 
years |” 

The next moment Alice was in his arms, sob- 
bing, laughing and blushing all at once. I left 
them together by the river, but not until I had 
whispered maliciously to Alice : 

“ W—w—will y—y—you hey m—m—me, 
Cousin Alice?” 


Floral Departmeiit, 
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Mester’s Picnic. 
French Lingo. 
A writer in “‘ ge a Spirit of the South” gets off the 
following very nea‘ @esprit on the common French 


| terms which are in use here. It is very cleverly done: 


Perchance I sit me down to eat 

With hunger, which I 'm told is faim ; 
Impatient that the milk is lait, 

And grieved to find my bread is pain‘ 
My wordless woe "tis vain to tell, 
Ww hen even salt becomes a sel / 


A cabbage-head is but a chow, 
My honey is disguised in mre! ; 
Por water ft must swallow eau; 
The town I find Se up in veille / 
I grumble at the broil I take, 
Like old John Rogers at his Make. 


A word to you, my reader friends— 
1‘m forced to tell it entre nous— 
No language but the French can lend 
An old enchantment to the teu; 
The truest word of all their mots 

Is silly people are the soés. 


“nee eeeeeeen 


The following fs an amusing instance of the tenacity 
with which the Highlanders hold to the honors and an- 
tiquity of their dar haek —A dispute arose between © we 
bell and M’ this never-ending subject. M'Leai 
would not ae: that the Campbells had any right . 
rank with the M’Leans ~S rong A who, he insisted, 
were im existence as a c e beginning of the 
world. Campbell had a little more biblical lore than his 
antagonist, and asked him if the clan of M’Lean was be- 
fore the flood. ‘ Flood! what flood?" said M'Lean, 
“The flood that you know drowned all the world but 
aon and his family, and his flocks,”’ said Campbell. 

Pooh, you and your flood!’’ said M’Lean; ‘‘my clan 
was afore ta flood.”"—* I have not read in my Rible,” 
said Campbell, “of the name of M’Lean going into Noah's 

ark.”—‘* Noah's ark!’ retorted M'Lean, in contempt; 
“ who | ever heard of a M’Lean that had not a boat of his 
own?’ 


The Duke of Wellington was oye sitting at his library- 
table, when the door opened, and, without any announce- 
ment, in stalked a figure of singularly illomen. ‘ Who 
are you?” asked the duke, in his short, dry manner, 
looking up without the least change of countenanee 
upon his intruder. “I am Apollyon »—"* What want 
you?”—* pe am sent to kill you.’’—‘' Kill me—very odd!" 
“T am ge ge Be LE er ee you to death.”— 
be ‘Biiged to do it —*T am hot told the day or 
the hour, but I wa a my mission.’’—‘* Very inconve- 
pet busy— reat Land letters to write—call again, 
and write m eo wordt be ready for you.’ And the 
duke went on with Hy ommgunt ence. The maniac, ap- 
palled probably by the stern, unmovable old man, backed 
out of the room, and in half an hour was safe in Bedlam. 


Nee 


‘rhe Duke of R——, on horseback upon a visit to 
& worthy clergyman at Nacton, near Landguard Fort, to 
take the diversion of shooting, desired a simple rustic about 
Siiieen, who was servant in the family, to take care and 
rub down his horse, and not give him any water, when 
the lad replied, ‘‘ Yes, maister—no, maister,”’ on which 
the groom, who stood by, severely rebuked hhins for his 
rudeness, telling him that the person who alighted was a 
great man, ‘‘and whenever he bids you do anything,” 
aaa bog! geen “you must be sure to say ‘ Your Grace.’ ’’ 
Young Hob treasured up in his memory the advice which 
he had received; a few days after, when the duke mount- 
ed his horse, he bade the lac. take the stirrup a hole lower; 
the boy, with great solemnity, answered, *‘ For what we 
are going to receive, the Lord make us thankful! ’ 


RAR nen 


Epigrams. 
1. 


The Austrian fights for ty anys 
Because he must—od rot it! 

The Frenchman fights for liberty, 
Because he hasn't got it. 


The difference is bet small, 
View it as you may, 

*Twixt l'empereur Francois 
And lempereur Francais. 


Little old tleman—his wife busy mending—their 
son John six feet at ae twice as big as his father. 

Gentleman— , L must go and see Blague, 

my a pretty soon; ey bey pants of mine ars just about 


wWife— You have spoken in the very time, my dear; I 
= just thinking of cutting down neil pair of John’s 
you. 


wenn 





Setting up and down. 
A chap once told St. Patrick's dean, 
bya from seat, ‘I mean 
To for a wit.” 
“an? quot the dean, “‘ if that be true, 
‘The very best thing you ean do 
Is down again to 


~~ 





An Irish cl in having gone to visit the portraits 
of the Scottish in Holyrood House, observed one of 
the monarchs of a very youthful appearance, while his 
son was depicted with a long beard, and wore the traite 
of extreme old age. 

** Sancta Maria!”’ exclaimed the good Hibernian. “ Is 
it possible that this gentleman was an old man when his 
father was born?” 





anna 

Recently @ man was for stealing — 
of whiskey. “Are you guilty or not guilty?” asked the 
clerk. “ Wal, you me eailit what you likes; I tuk the 
whiskey, that I admit, and dranked it, too.’"—*‘ You took 
it without leave, aid” you not?”—* I never wait to be 
asked when that article ’s around!” 


WRN ON ee eee 


A young clerk undertook to commit suicide last week 
by shooting his daguerreotype. Ile was unsuccessful, 
however. This is the third attempt he has made on his 
life within the last three months Cause—broken sleep, 
brought on by intense devotion to a young lady with 
anburn ringlets. 


A gentleman who had been the subject of severe attack 
in # newspaper, was asked, *‘ Who do you suppose is the 
autnor of these articles, and what can be the reason of 

alice ?°*—** !) said he, ‘ not the least in the 
world! It is some young fellow learning to write.” 


It is better to ie laughed at than rulned—better to 
have a wife who, like Martial’s Mamurra, cheapens every- 
thing and buys nothing, than to be impoverished by one 
whose vanity will purchase everything, but whose pride 
will cheapen — 


The Phiindetphi | roses ll Dispatch thinks Rae a the 





[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
Good pay it is a gracious boon for thought -crazed wight 
To smell again these summer flowers beneath this sum- 
er tree 
To suck once more in every breath their little souls away, 
And feed my fancy with fond dreams of youth’s bright 
summer day, 
Wi seat Lieran. a like untamed colt, the reckless, 


Wandered through green woods u day long, a mighty 
t of joy. Wiu4M Mortasawale. 





Hints concerning the Verbena. 

When the first scarlet species of the verhena was 
brought to public notice, it was thought its beauty could 
not be surpassed, but since that time many experiments 
have been tried and a large number of beautifui hybrids 
have been produced, which far outshine the original ver- 
bena. Every season seems to add a new number to thé 
list. Many persons train their verbenas on frames, but 
we consider the best method for a person wishing for a 
large quantity of flowers rather than a beautifully trained 
and graceful plant, isto peg down the shoots. In this 
way the verbena sends out a vast number of shoots, all 
of which root, and in their turn have blossoms. Plants 
cultivated in this manner are apt to keep in blossom 
much later in the season than those trained on frames or 
grown in ornamental vases. 


Croton Euphorbiacess. 

These are mostly stove shrubs, natives of the East 
Indies and South America. One variety is very remark- 
able for its foliage, which is bright green varieguted by 
blotches of scarlet yellow and dark purple. The croton 
oil is made from the annual species, a native of the East 
Indies. The shrubby kinds are propagated by cuttings, 
which should not have their leaves shortened, and must 
be struck in moist heat. 


Sagittaria. 

Water plants, some of which Tequire @ stove, others a 
greenhouse, and others are quite hardy. They should 
be grown in loamy soil, with their stems in water; and 
they are increased by dividing their roots or by seeds. 








The surest method seems to divide the roots. 





to use a a> baby bree ° alee annie upon the ‘members of 
the national ns would be a national blessing.’ 


A young man at Niagara having been crossed in love, 
walked out to the precipice, took off his clothes. gave one 
lingering look at the guif’ beneath him—and then went 
home. His aoe was found next —— bed. 


At a hotel table, or psd ney, one sabes remarked to his 
neiginbor :—‘‘ This be a very healthy place for 
chickens.””—‘* Why mo asked | the other. * Because I 
never see any dead ones about.’ 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well known weekly paper 
ome thirteen years we prosperity and popularity 
become a ** household word ”’ from Maine to California 
gladdening the fireside of rich and in town and 
eountry, all over the wide extent o: the’ United States, 
It aout bea weekly visitor to every American home, 


Cau 0 is just such @ pa; Leg. sf as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to family circle. 
(> Itis printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
new relies ye in @ neat and beautiful style 
the mammoth size, soll contains no nJdrer 
enue in tte eight super-royal 
Be Itis wb Ae to ewes tales, aan, stories of the 
llany, wit and humor. 
“rit is careful fal edited by M. M. parry who hae 
torial experience in Bostor 
(C> It contains in its large, well filled one ‘deeply in- 
not one vulgar word or line. 
ipod contribmtors the 
untry 


(> Ite tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate « 
teste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 

(7 It is acknowledged that the good influence of euch 
«6 ee bag the home cércie is almost incalculable 

0 Ite suggestive provoke in the young *” in- 
Li, | spirit, and aad their stores of kno wledye 

(> Its columns are free from politics and al) ja: cteg 
topics, its object being to make home happy 

(7 It is for these reasons that it has for years beeu so 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCK 


1 subseriber, one "pak 
4 subscribers, “ 





Any person u6 treelre wut 
Fate, shall recive the th riaenth copy Se 
Pubhished every on by MM BALLOT 

22 Winter At. Boston, Mase. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, tp the ye: 
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THE RENEGADE: 


The Secrets of the Gulf 


A STORY OF THE STONES AND WATE 
OF CONNBUTICUT 


BY MALCOLM J. BREY™, 


avruon of “tus waeckens,” "THe sarors,’ 
ure wart,’ Ero., eto 


jcontinusp.] 


CHAPTER VIL. 

Tue dishes which Mr. Caleb Chalkers |. 
so industriously collecting went down 
rock with a crash, and he sprang back» 
eral yards with an agility which would } 
credit to a master of gymnastics. 
“*Bavens and hearth !” he cried. 
“That's right,” said Mr. Ogden 
about in the grass. “ Keep your eyes 
the snake !”” 

“ Snake !” 

“A monster rattlesnake, which, aft 

here, 1 was so foolish as to spare. It 

the two sailors who, after landing frou. 
came here jen in season to drive me: 
my 6u per—” 

‘ The two sailors?” queried Cha’ 
staring, but endeavoring to collect his 

“Yes. They are dead as may be 

that the snake bit them, just as they 


ing supper, for they suddenly started 
pain, and towards the spot * 
4) Oncealed in. on’ their arrival 1” 


“Aha! Leco—I see. And so, t 
chaps in the boat came here and ate ) 
and died—and died from a snake-bite 
“That's it exactly. I saw the 
knew what the trouble was, althoug 
died before I reached them, or rat 
insensible, and so, » word of explan 
pass between us.” 
“And they are dead, and you arc 
bitten t 1 seo it all !” 
“Their bodies are just down t 
direction of that little clearing. Cow 
you to the spot !”” 
He drew Chalkers’s arm in his o 
ducted him away. 
“ You see,” he said, “ I have bee 
a distance, in hopes of meeting y« 
quite lonely, with only those two « 
company, and indeed { had begun 
what anxious about your return. 
heard your voice, though, snd 
brought me back—just in time 
against the snake !”’ 
* Did you see it, after his work 
“No, He seemed to have me 
fellows! theirs was a terrible deat! 
“ Terrible, indeed 1” 
* “ But—but, really, J—I must 
mistake in the direction I've taken 
the bodies.” 
Was it here that you left them 
“J am quite sure that it was— 
tree I noticed, and here the bodier 
this very spot. In fact, here are 
of their late presence on the spor 
now standing—broken twigs ao 
the rising moon enables me Ww per 
* Pussible | They do not seem 
Perhaps the poison only stupitied 
ment, and they have recovered, 
been gone to meet me, and taken 
Or—ta, ha! they may have had 
their pockets, aod taken it whi! 
word, got a little intoxt ated 
bottle, I thought, a step or two 
went backwards, feeling on the , 
1 was right,” he sooo added, » 
drawing a bottle from his pocket 
a good sized one, and it smell 
is the poison—ha, ha!—tat it 
potent as prevent them from 
off in good time. Ha, ha! it's q 
Mr. Ogden only looked on 
aod puzzled tw be eaniy 
re t i scot” demanded 
rattlesnake ever bit tov men, 1 
Don’t you see that he always 
intentions ' Weil, if be wer 
bit him, woulda’t the other ha 
get out of the way ' 
“Of cour be eure! 
think of that before f 
“And so the gin ie rempotsit) 
death of the two rangers, a0 
stand ther sadden ‘lsapprers: 


1 





“ Yes, yer. Aed yet, Loos 
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